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Kostas Papaioannou 


NATURE AND HISTORY IN THE 


GREEK CONCEPTION OF THE COSMOS 


To Maurice de Gondillac 


Nature and history are for us two diametrically opposed possibilities of 
organization, knowledge, interpretation, and evaluation of the reality 
around us. Since the Renaissance, the world can no longer be thought of 
as a structured and coherent whole, and its meaning always remains 
partial. The world bears within it a duality which nothing can sur- 
mount: Nature and mind represent the two poles of a reality which 
Jean Mair described as early as the end of the fifteenth century as non 
facientia unum. The being of Nature consists henceforth in being an 
object of representation, of scientific knowledge, and of technical ex- 
ploitation. The being of man consists in placing himself as subject oppo- 
site the world, which is conceived as an object essentially foreign to 
man, “mute” in what concerns his ultimate destination. Up to that time, 


Translated by Wells S. Chamberlin. 
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man knew himself by referring to an “objective,” undiscussed world; 
existence could be constantly shaken by the deepest terrors, but it was 
not problematical: man knew his natural place in a world ordered by a 
sovereign reason. Now with the destruction of the theophanic universe, 
it was not only man’s place in the world which became problematical 
but the very idea of the universe; the experience of the living totality of 
the world was progressively drained of its substance. The new “situa. 
tion of man in the world” is that of a being savagely freed of every. 
thing, profoundly isolated in the midst of an infinitely open world in 
which the global has less and less meaning and in which it is no longer 
a question of participating in being but of doing and of having. Rim- 
baud’s remark, “We are not in the world,” began to be true; incapable 
of finding his support in the universe, placing all his pride in seeking his 
truth within himself, man then turned to history to ask of it those an- 
swers which the former wisdom, the former Weltweisheit, or revelation 
could no longer give him. In the “ocean of Cartesian doubt” Vico saw 
history as the only firmum et mansurum to which man could lay claim. 
As the work of a freedom progressively creating its own content for 
itself, as a return to itself of the mind lost or “alienated” in matter, his- 
tory was becoming the only humanly possible way of conceiving the 
“natural” place of man in the world, the sole encompassing ( mepiéxov) 
totality still capable of serving as a horizon for his triumphant self- 
certainty, the only world still conceivable after the suppression of tran- 
scendency and the loss of presence. According to Marx’ profound ob- 
servation, history had the mission, “once the thither side of truth had 
vanished, to establish the truth of the Azther side.”! To the “dead” or 
“hidden” God and to “mute” or inaudible Nature, man opposed this 
derisory fragment of time which he had succeeded in making his and 
from which he hoped to derive at once the truth of his being and the 
norm of his action. 

To seize upon Nature as décor, upon matter as material, upon history 
as substance, in sum, to take the absolute as subject, is perhaps the ex- 
perience of modern times which has seemed the most evident, the most 
“natural.” Now at the moment when a most subtle skepticism, precise- 
ly that which was secreted by the very idea of history, is beginning to 
gnaw at the bases of the archeological edifice of which man has tried to 

1. Karl Marx, “Critique de la philosophie hégelienne du droit,” in Die Friihschriften, ed. 
Kroner (1953), pp. 208-9; trans. H. J. Stenning, Selected Essays by Karl Marx (New York: 
International Publications, 1946), p. 13. 
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make his sole abode, it would be, we believe, not without interest to 
“selativize” our historical awareness, to compare first of all our historical 
conception of the world with the spiritual experience of other cultures. 
The world without history in which the Greeks lodged their gods, their 
fears, and their questions will perhaps show us some guide lines for this 
Critique of H istorical Reason. 


I. THE IDEA OF THE COSMOS 


In the modern view the image of the universe and the conception that 
one must make of man and of his dignity are rigorously distinct, the 
situation of man being that of a subject detached from the universe, 
opposed to the object, and mastering Nature. Now, in the Greek view 
of the cosmos, this modern claim to a sphere of autonomy which is 
proper to man, and the essential dualism between the natural order and 
the world of freedom which it postulates, would not fail to appear com- 
pletely illegitimate. Greek thought, entirely regulated by the idea of 
Nature and of geometric cosmos, never was able, or rather never sought, 
to develop a “philosophy” of history in the modern sense of the term. 
If the Greeks were the first who elevated history to the dignity of a 
science, their humanism, basically “cosmic” (in the Greek sense of the 
term), found it repugnant to consider in and for itself this reign of the 
human arbitrary, “escaped” from Nature, “emancipated” from Nature. 
Any authentic philosophy of history is first and foremost a “meta- 
physics” or a “supraphysics” in the sense that it confers primacy upon 
historical time over natural space and sees in the historical event the 
realization of a value and the accomplishment of a principle of salva- 
tion which are different from those which we can seek and discover in 
the immutable order of Nature. A philosophy of this kind, with the 
rigid oppositions which it implies between Nature and mind, between 
objectivity and subjectivity, between necessity and freedom, as well as 
the value emphasis which it places on all the generative activities of his- 
tory, runs counter to the deepest aspirations of the Greek mind, as we 
see them appear through the fundamental concept of cosmos. 
Christianity turned values inward and rooted the mind in the depths 
of subjectivity. It was thus that Descartes, who had begun by doubting 
the reality of all that which appears as simple and knowable, stopped at 
the “I think; I am.” It was the discovery of the cogito which permitted 
him to compare himself to Archimedes, who, “that he might transfer 
the entire globe from the place it occupied to another, demanded only a 
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point that was firm and unmovable.”* On the contrary, the Greeks 
sought the mind in the direction of the “object”; they could doubt 
everything save the reality and the rationality of the objective world, 
Therefore the mind was discovered “objectively” in the natural world as 
the principle of its order, its beauty, and its motion. 

The universe, which has had no beginning and which will have no 
end, represented for the Greek mind what its most intimate needs de. 
manded and what both the political search for a human order “in con- 
formity with Nature” and the philosophic search for a science based on 
concepts already seemed to imply as their model and their object. The 
universe is an order, a cosmos, which, in a perfect, harmonious, finite 
totality, orders the infinity of forms of the possible to which physis, 
eternal motion of procreation, gives reality. And this cosmos which “no 
God created” is “the same for all”:* it imposes itself in a single and 
identical way upon all the beings who coexist in the midst of the uni- 
verse, whether they are divine or human: xéopos 6 abrés drdvrwv. 

Cosmos is order—a reasonable, harmonious order, generator of just 
relationships in the motions of the stellar bodies or in the vibrations of 
the metallic strings. This term, as we know, was clothed in a host of 
meanings the enumeration of which would alone suffice to show the 
Greek’s will to let the world impose itself as limits to be recognized and 
as an interior law. And, consequently, cosmos means at the same time 
“adornment” and all “splendor” in general; universe or totality of 
beings and political constitution founded upon law;° principle of order 
and of harmony which regulates the relationships among particular 
beings as well as among the elements of each being;’ “virtue”® or 
“good,” which are immanent in each being and which permit it to be- 
come what it is and to maintain itself as it is. 

Consequently, we understand the total character of this search: 
knowledge and recognition of the cosmos as a forming and lawmaking 


ty 


. In the second Meditation, trans. John Veitch (London: Dent, 1912), p. 85. 
3. Heraclitus Frag. 30 (Diels). 
4. Plato Menexenus 236e; Sophocles Ajax |. 293; etc. 


5. Cf. Aeschylus Agamemnon 1. 356: Nvédidia, peyadwv kdopwr krearerpa. Trans. Her- 
bert Weir Smith (‘Loeb Classics” [New York: Putnam, 1926]), II, 33: “... kindly Night, 
that has given us great glory for our possession.” 


6. Cf. Herodotus i. 65; Euripides Suppliant Maidens 245; Plato Laws 846d. 
7. Whether a house or a body (Plato Gorgias 504a) or a city (Laws 7344, 7414). 


8. Cf. the fundamental analyses of Plato in Gorgias 504d, 
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whole. This is the soul of the humanism of antiquity. This cosmos 
whose sovereignty can be measured only by the vastness of the forces it 
masters is for the Greeks that by which all existence becomes possible. 
What their humanism affirmed was not the victory of the terrestrial 
over that which goes beyond it but the xooyid7ns of the intelligent soul 
which has recognized the universal law as its own law and whose in- 
ternal discipline is in accord with the order of all that is. Their passivity 
as men entirely submissive to the law stems from the highest action, 
since comprehension of the order and beauty of the universe implies the 
creation of harmonious works in all the areas of the inferior terrestrial 
world in which human faculties are called upon to operate and presup- 
poses the constitution of that internal harmony (xooydrqs) which is like 
the reflection of that which reigns in heaven. 

The deepest intuitions of the Greeks concerning the nature of the 
divine and concerning the condition of man were expressed within the 
framework, spatial as it were, which was provided by the opposition 
between the celestial cosmos and the human world. It is therefore fitting 
to say a few words about the manner in which the Greeks represented 
the existing relationships between the divine world and the human 
world. 


Il. DIVINE ‘“THEORIA” AND HUMAN EXISTENCE 


The Zeus of Homer and Hesiod bears no resemblance to a creator or to 
aredeemer. Physts, or the motion of procreation, is defined precisely by 
its capacity for self-development and thus excludes any intervention by a 
creator. Although Zeus has appropriated sovereignty over the universe, 
his authority has no regenerative power and, moreover, does not contest 
the rights acquired by the pre-Olympian forces such as Hecate or the 
terrible children of Night and of Strife. In the same way, beside the 
civilizing gods such-as Apollo and Athena, other gods, representing the 
sanctity of the original savagery (Pan) or that of the violent abolition 
of all historically established order (Dionysus), are present to remind 
us of the irreducible multiplicity of the natural life. In a general way, 
what is important for the Greek is neither to become nor to owe, neither 
to be able nor to will; it is to be. Therefore what Zeus asks of his gods is 
not to act or to intervene on his behalf but only to “be,” that is, to 
guarantee by the perfection and the beauty of their figures those “pure” 
forms of life which man can never possess wholly and which are always 
in danger of being dissolved in the world below. 
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Philosophy and poetry could spiritualize the content of the popula 
religion, but there was never any question of attributing to the divine 
an ethical or “historical” action. “The gods as we conceive them,” says 
Aristotle, “enjoy supreme felicity and happiness.”® But how can we 
conceive their happiness? The value of an action or of a thought, that 
is, the “happiness” (edauovia) which it can procure, depends solely 
upon its object. Now the highest object to which any being may attach 
itself is the eternal cosmos, and contemplation of that cosmos is the only 
activity which we must attribute to the gods, for it would be lowering 
their dignity to recognize their lives as moral ones; in general, “all 
forms of virtuous conduct seem trifling and unworthy of the gods.” 
And it is precisely because their activity is an uninterrupted contempla- 
tion of the immutable and imperishable cosmos that their lives are spent 
in a “perfect happiness.” This contemplative life, the theoria, reveals the 
essential affinity of the divine and the human. For, aside from maa, all 
living beings “cannot partake of happiness, because they are completely 
devoid of the contemplative activity.”?° It is only the continuous or 
momentary character of this contemplation which makes human exist- 
ence different.” 

Thus that “power” (éévayuis) which, in the great poem of Pindar,” 
separates the race of the gods and the race of men reverts in Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics and in Plato’s Phaedrus to the capacity for theoria. All 
authentic existence, divine or human, proceeds from contemplation and 
ends in contemplation. Above the gods is the divinity of being, and it 
is to the contemplation of the intelligible reality that the gods owe their 
divinity.’* If the soul is relatively capable of introducing a certain har- 
mony into its motions and of working in such a way that human life is 
not a disorder but a cosmos, this is because it has been able to contem- 
plate the non-temporal Being from which the gods derive their sub- 
stance.'* In divine nature, however, the conditions of the contemplation 
are combined in a perfect way. In other terms, the constituting of an 


g. Aristotle Nicomachean Ethics 11786. 8, 22. Trans. H. Rackham (“Loeb Classics” 
[New York: Putnam, 1926]), p. 623. 


10. Ibid. 
1. Aristotle Metaphysics 1072. 14, 16. 


~ 


~ 


2. Nemea vi. 1, 13. 


~ 


3. Plato Phaedrus 249¢. 
. Ibid. 247¢, d. 
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internal harmony and of a perfect collaboration among the diverse 
faculties of the soul is the condition for the knowledge of the harmonies 
and the revolutions of the universe, and it requires, as it would in the 
case of three strings giving off a low, a high, and a middle note, that 
the soul harmonize the three factors which constitute it."® But the hu- 
man soul is only relatively capable of such harmony—whence the im- 
perfect character of its contemplation and its motion. 

This uninterrupted contemplative life, which is the substance of di- 
vine life, thus goes beyond human possibilities; but, Aristotle will say, 
man must not heed that wisdom of resignation which tells us that, since 
we are men, we must limit our thought to the things of men (dvOpémwa 
gpovety) . On the contrary, man must, as far as possible, “attach him- 
self to that which is immortal ( é8avaritew)”?® by directing his thought 
toward those very objects, perfect and immortal, which the divine 
intelligence contemplates. Therefore, in the hierarchy of virtues estab- 
lished by Aristotle in the Nicomachean Ethics, human things—art and 
its works, as well as that “practical wisdom” which teaches us which 
are the things “good for man”—are all subordinated to “theoretical” 
wisdom; their inferiority consists in the fact that their object, man 
and the “good of man,” in general, all that has to do with man, is 
essentially inferior to the objects of contemplation, which are eternal 
and perfectly ordered objects such as the heavenly bodies. 

Here we are far from that pretended anthropocentrism which the 
Renaissance thought it discovered in Greek thought. This lesson in 
humility presupposes, moreover, a rather pessimistic conception of the 
place of man in the world: if man is similar to divinity by the “greatness 
of his mind,”’* the human world such as it immediately appears, such 
as it is in itself, is farthest removed from divine perfection. 


III. THE SITUATION OF THE HUMAN WORLD IN REFERENCE TO THE COSMOS 


Indeed, if the divine possesses the character of “Supreme Good,” this 
is only because of its perfection, which makes it infinitely desirable. 
And it is solely as an object of the universal Eros (ds épépevov) that 
the divine “acts” in heaven and in Nature. Order, harmony, justice, 
measure, and beauty serve in turn, according to Plato, to define or to 


15. Cf. Plato Republic 433¢ ff. 
16. Aristotle Nicomachean Ethics 11774. 12, 1178. 8. 


17. Pindar Joc. cit. 
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express this Good toward which tends all that which, in the human 
world, aspires to give itself a form and a durable structure and all that 
which, in the higher world, serves as a model for the ephemeral and 
partial effort of men. This Good is an absolute end, since it is at once 
an order constituting all works and all reality and a finished expression 
of all works and all constituted reality. It is therefore efficient in the 
highest degree, since for Plato, as for Aristotle, the only end is properly 
efficient; consequently, it is that Good which all positive work seeks to 
realize, whether the work is that of the divine artisan of the Timaey; 
29a, d) that of the painter, the architect, the doctor, and the gymnast 
in the Gorgias (503-4), or that of the weaver who furnishes the model 
for the royal man in the Politics (2792). 

All that which is done in the world “is,” therefore, by virtue of the 
positive terminal point toward which it moves or in which it comes to 
completion. If divinity is the end which confers a meaning upon the 
total becoming of the world, this is because of the erotic attraction 
which it exercises; in seeking the order to be realized and the perfec- 
tion to be attained, particular beings obey the universal Eros whose 
divine perfection is the ultimate object. 

God is the direct object of the Eros of natural eternal beings—that is, 
of the celestial spheres. The latter “imitate” the perfect life of the divine 
by accomplishing the only physical motion which is perfect and eternal 
—circular motion. The vault of heaven is the least imperfect expression 
of the intelligible reality. Indeed, the most perfect is that which is the 
least subject to change, to generation, and to corruption, and the more 
perfect the being, the less great is the proportion of chance and arbi- 
trariness in its motion. The celestial bodies are the only ones which are 
not subject to generation or to corruption, to changes in quality or in 
dimension; therefore, in contrast to “imperfect and perishable” recti- 
linear motion, which reigns in the sublunar world where beings are 
subject to the vicissitudes of generation and corruption, their “perfect 
and eternal”’® circular motion obeys a perfect necessity and reveals in 
the order of the visible that supreme Good toward which tends all 
divine or human existence which aspires to the plenitude of Being. In 
brief, the Good which acts in the universe remains precarious in the 
here-below and shows itself as really efficacious only in the cosmic do- 
main, from which, moreover, all the phenomena of our inferior world 
derive their content of reality, beauty, and value. 


18. Aristotle Physics 2654. 
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As it is revealed in its circular progress, the world is eternal. It can 
have no goal; it can only be. All power is gathered within it, and it is 
by becoming aware of his quality of belonging to the cosmos that man 
can develop the divinity he has within him. The refusal to set extraor- 
dinary value upon the artificial works of man, the refusal to grant a 
fundamental importance to the world created by history, results from 
this religious veneration of the cosmos. It also results, and more impor- 
tantly, from the properly tragic way in which the Greeks interpreted 
the contrast which opposes cosmos, the beautiful orderliness which rules 
in the world of space, and the dxooyia (“disorder”) inherent in the 
terrestrial world. 

In Plato this opposition serves constantly to give body to the essential 
difference which separates the divine theoria from human contempla- 
ion; more precisely, it shows the opposition of Being and of appearance 
as an opposition of pure knowledge, from which objects spring into 
being, perish, and change ceaselessly. The parallelism established by the 
myth of the Phaedrus (246-51) between the circular motion of the cos- 
mos and the exercise of pure thought shows quite clearly all the sym- 
bolic import of the spatial relationship between the celestial revolutions 
and pure Ideas. But we must take care not to believe that a purely 
gnoseological contrast is involved here. A passage from the Timaeus 
(476, c) in which human disorder is opposed to the “celestial motions 
which know no disturbance” already shows us the more general sense 
which the Greeks gave to this contrast. Indeed, in looking upon the 
beautiful regularity shown by cosmic motions, and without which the 
world would immediately revert to the chaotic matter which remains 
cocternal with it, the Greek feels himself surrounded by fearsome pow- 
ers which constantly struggle to erupt in order to bring back that 
primitive disorder, that absence of rule and of form, which character- 
ized the primitive state. Sublime geometry, to which the motions of 
the celestial bodies conform, so operates that these perfect and ordered 
beings “never violate Justice in their mutual relationships.” On the 
other hand, eris, hybris, adikia, anomia, and pleonexia are the invisible 
and perpetual actors of the human drama: man risks at every moment 
becoming the prey of these demoniacal forces which drive beings to 
violate the legitimacy of their reciprocal relationships, to transgress the 
limits assigned them by the order of the cosmos, and to menace thereby 
the very foundation of Being. 


19. Republic 500¢. 
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We have just spoken of Justice (Aixn). The idea of cosmos is insep. 


arable from that of Justice, of which Logos is the essence: just as the “ 
word “cosmos” is applicable both to the entire universe and to a well. st 
constituted state, so we see Dike projected from the society it must te 
regulate into the universe whose unity and cohesion it assures. T 

tt 


Iv. “JUSTICE” AND COSMOS 


When the Greeks discovered the rational regularity and the harmonious 
whole formed by the relationships and the motions of the universe, the tl 
perfection of this cosmic order inspired in them a religious veneration y 
and a contemplative beatitude. Having made this discovery at a de. f 
cisive period in their history, at the very moment when they were tl 
emerging from an era of revolutionary upheavals and were inaugurating y 
a civil order based upon democratic law (isovouia), they saw in the | 
order and beauty of the universe the manifestation, not of a simple 


causal necessity, but of a divine Justice of which the vast constructive t 
and destructive force is the conjunction of opposed powers and which ‘ 
is therefore the condition for the permanence of the universe. . 
This Justice was placed in the center of the cosmos as the power 
directing and maintaining it and to which everything owes obedience t 
“in the same way,” says Heraclitus, “as the city owes obedience to the P 
law” (Frag. 114). Justice is like life: she saves what can be saved and 
destroys that which is perishable.”° It is she who conserves the existing ] 


world, for it is from her that flow “law and order, the bearers of 
limit.”** As keeper of the eternal laws, she imposes the limits which the 
sun cannot cross.”* Her work is “divine,” at the same time “salutary” 
for some and destructive for others.** She is “salutary” because it is solely 
within the limits imposed by her that every action, every nature, and 
every existence finds the Logos, the reason, the necessity, and the justifi- 
cation of its being. She is “destructive” because to abandon her is to 
question that by which the boundless and the multiple acquire form and : 
unity; to transgress the limits assigned by the order of the cosmos is to 

disarticulate one’s self, to expose one’s self to the fatality of annihilation. 


20. The classical definition of law; cf., e.g., Plato Laws 683; Aristotle Politics 12898. 25; 
Nicomachean Ethics in fine. 


1. Plato Philebus 266. 


iS) 


22. Heraclitus Frag. 94. 
. Plato Philebus 26b. 
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This Justice, which creates and which destroys and which is at the 
same time the fermenting agent of relationships which nothing can 
stabilize, was prophetically announced in fear and trembling as the 
terrifying power of Destiny which protects Being from those who exist. 
To become aware of the inviolate character of Being in and through 
the experience of annihilation, to accept that fatality of destruction and 
to recognize in it “justice” as the condition for all existence, this is the 
rife. wados (“wisdom learned through suffering”),** the lesson of 
tragedy. In fact, the cosmos appeared to the mind as a supreme good of 
which the possession is always remote, like a requirement not yet ful- 
filled and which manifests itself much more as a threat of destruction 
than as a positive presence. And communion with this Justice was not 
yet the peaceful Platonic cwppooivy but what the Greek prophets from 
Heraclitus to Aeschylus called gpovety; that state of extreme tension 
in which man goes beyond his own terrors in order to consent to 
this “beneficent violence of the gods” (xdpis Biavos), who heap up 
catastrophes so that men may escape “despite themselves” from the 
senseless tumult of which they are the authors and the victims.” 

We see appearing here that tragic feeling about life which underlies 
the Apollonian ideal of the cosmos. The soul must take the cosmos as 
its model because, of all the beings which Justice brings into collabora- 
ion in the perfection of the universe, man is by far the most disturbing. 
He alone is able to contemplate the order and the harmony which reign 
in the cosmos, and in this sense he is a “celestial creature,” an opanov 
gurév, 7° capable of deepening and developing his quality of belonging 
to the cosmos. But at the same time, of all the beings which populate 
the imperfect world of sublunar space, man is the most inclined to stray 
from his principle, to move from his center, to contest the universal law 
by which all forces are maintained in a divine equilibrium. 


Vv. COSMIC JUSTICE AND THE CONDITION OF MAN 


For the Greeks it is by what is most terrible (Se.vés) in man that his 
condition is most expressly manifested. This term deinos, so difficult 
to translate, suggests the maleficent and the admirable, the frightening 


24. Aeschylus Agamemnon |. 177, trans. Smith, op. cit., II, 19. 
25. Ibid. \l. 180-82. 
26. Pato Timaeus goa. 
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and the imposing in every being which, through the power it contains 
within it, goes beyond just measure. And it is precisely this disturbing 
element in man which Sophocles wishes to point out in the Antigone: 


TIoAAG 7a deva Kovdev av— 
Opwrov deworepov méedex 


This famous song does not merely mean “many wonders there be, but 
naught more wondrous than man.” In its concern for emphasizing all 
that exalts man and weakens destiny, the traditional humanist transla. 
tion destroys the fundamental ambiguity of the term deinos. To get 
the true meaning as well as the Aistorical import of this hymn to man, 
we must understand it as an answer to the chorus of the Libation Bear. 
ers (Il. 590 ff.) : 

ToAAa Mev YA TpEer 

dea demmatwv axn 


“Full many,” says Aeschylus, “are the horrors, dread and appalling, 
bred of earth. .. . But of man’s spirit overbold who can tell.” Sophocles, 
it is true, sees man detaching himself from this terrifying background. 
The vast grandeur of his being is also revealed in his capacity for mas- 
tering the natural elements and in the possibility which is given him 
to draw from his own resources the means to found and to justify his 
own reality. But for Sophocles, as for Aeschylus, man remains deinos 
by the vastness of his will," by Ayéris which drives him to endanger 
the whole of the relationships constituting the cosmos proper to him. 

To see this cosmos, which is the condition for all being and for all 
reality, challenged by the arbitrary and limitless qualities of willing, 
which, hypostatized, can strike like lightning each one without distinc- 
tion, the noble and pure Eteocles and the wise Oedipus, the savior of 
his country, was for the Greek the supreme fear. What mattered to him 
was not the internal necessity of the action or the personal characteristics 
of the man but solely the problem of right which all human action 
poses. This explains that extraordinary dejection of the individual be- 
fore the reality of Evil and the still stronger reality of justice-giving 
Destiny. Therefore tragedy will place in opposition not characters whose 
secret intentions have no common measure but different rights, origi- 
nally equally respectable. The tragic arises because man does not know 


27. bréproduov ppovupa: Libation Bearers |. 595, trans. Smith, op. cit., II, 219; Todwas 
xapw: Antigone |. 372. 
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how to retain his right and always wishes for more than his right. The 
intensity of the tragic is measured, not by the depth of the intention or 
by the progressive revelation of the irreducible personal forces whose 
domination precipitates men into error and crime, but rather by the 
fact that Right, which makes existence legitimate, “emigrates” (yera- 
Gaive.), and by the fact that “all is completed in the direction which 
Right takes.”** Thus the man abandoned by Right witnesses, powerless, 
his own destruction, and the cosmos “extinguishes the Aydris as one 
extinguishes a fire”®® in order to re-establish itself in its pure and non- 
temporal presence. To see equilibrium regained, to feel that, beyond 
the destructive follies and the terrors of willing, the eternal cosmos 
remains as an unshakable foundation—this is the cétharsts. 

And now we can guess the source from which tragedy draws that 
“sacred power” which Plato envied in it.2° To encourage man to aspire 
with all his might to the cosmos and to Justice, the Greeks knew no 
greater stimulant than the theatrical reminder of the primitive disorder 
from which he rose to existence and which he will never succeed in 
eliminating completely, since it constitutes his share of necessary inherit- 
ance. Man, who recognized his own demons in the unfolding of cruel- 
ties and rnassacres offered him by tragedy, had to struggle to guard 
against the exaggerated will of which he knew himself possessed, by 
venerating the god of Justice, who “from their high-towering hopes . . . 
hurleth mankind to utter destruction.”** 

This high tower of hope is the one of which Pindar speaks when he 
asks: 

Whether by justice or by crooked wiles 
The race of men on earth mounteth to a higher 


point of vantage 
My mind is divided as to the truth to tell.32 


Here we must think not of the “great desire for excellence” which 
evoked in Dante a strange and deep envy,** but of the prophetic proc- 


28. Libation Bearers \\. 306-8. 

29. Heraclitus Frag. 41. 

30. Gorgias 5026. Cf. also Laws 8176, c. 

31. Aechylus Suppliant Maidens |. 95, trans. Smith, op. cit., II, 11. 

32. Frag. 213 (Schréder), trans. Lewis Richard Farnell (London: Macmillan & Co., 
1930), pp. 347-48. 

33. Purgatory xi. 85: “gran disio dell’eccellenza.” 
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lamation of Justice, as we find it in Isaiah: 


For the Lord of hosts has a day 
against all that is proud and lofty (ém ravra ifprorny) 
against all that is lifted up and high. ... 
against every high tower, 
and against every fortified wall. ... 
And the pride of men shall be brought low; 
And the Lord alone will be exhalted in that day.34 


In their conception of Justice the Greek poets and philosophers show 
themselves to be closely akin to the Jewish prophets. Just as the prophet 
appears when the Levite fails to appear, in order to re-establish the 
alliance between God and his people, in Greece, tragedy and philosophy 
take upon themselves the task of expressing or of restoring the bond 
which unites the polis to the cosmos. But it is here that a fundamental 
difference comes to light. The importance granted by Jewish prophetism 
to Justice derives from the fact that it is linked to an eschatological 
perspective and that it allows history to be victorious over Nature. But 
the “clairvoyance” which for the Hebrew produces prophecy, in Greece 
produces contemplation of non-temporal essences; criticism of injustice 
is founded in Greece not upon the vision of a Day of Wrath historically 
placed and upon the imminence of the eschatological Nothing but upon 
the contemplation of the Good, that is to say, of what is most striking 
and manifest (gavérarov), most blissful and most excellent in Being.® 
Justice as re-establishment of the privileged bond which allies God and 
the chosen people produces in Israel the opposite of politics and tends 
to make of the Jewish people a church or a “nation of priests.” Con- 
ceived on the model of geometric proportion, Justice appears in Greece 
as an inclusion of the civic order in the eternal order of the cosmos, 
which alone can permit man to free himself from “antique sin”** and 
aspire to Being. Therefore the proclamation of the sovereign power of 
Justice which “does not loose its chains and allows nothing to be born 
or to disappear, but which maintains firmly that which is”? brings out 
forcefully the intimate bond which in Greece unites the philosopher 
and the lawmaker. 


34. Isa, 2: 12-15. 
35. Plato Republic 518c, 532c, 526¢. 


36. Aeschylus Agamemnon |. 1197. (cf. trans. Smith, op. cit., p. 103: “Deeds of sin, 
ancient in story.”) 


37. Parmenides 8. 13-15. 
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v, TRAGIC WISDOM AND POLITICAL VIRTUE 


Solon, the purest exponent of pre-Socratic prophetism, shows for the 
frst time the new solidarity which is to unite individuals and the law. 
For Solon, Delphic wisdom speaks the language of tragedy: 


It is the townsfolk themselves and their false-hearted leaders who would fain 
destroy our great city through wantonness and love of money. . . . Public calamity 
cometh to the house of every individual, and a man is no longer safe within the 

tes of his own court, which refuse him their protection. It leapeth over the 
garden-wall, however high it be, and surely findeth him out, though he run and 
hide himself in the inmost corner of his chamber.38 


Only the law dictated by Justice can combine harmoniously the rights 
ofall; only the law can found freedom without which there is no right: 
she is the salutary good which “smooths out the roughnesses, represses 
the excesses, extinguishes the flame of Aybris, withers the flowers of 
folly, straightens twisted judgments, softens acts of violence, puts an 
end to the discords and the rancor of bitter quarrels.” 

Originally the vengeance of the weak united against the strong, Jus- 
tice ceased with Solon to represent a simple combination of balance 
between opposing parties, in order to designate a reality above parties 
and to express a well for order and unity fighting against a principle of 
violence and dispersion. Identical with the very movement of life, Jus- 
tice is henceforth the law which one cannot deny without renouncing 
life. That is why the Greeks recoiled prudently from any attempt to 
disassociate the freedom which they had just won and the law which 
had made it possible. “For though they be freemen,” said Herodotus 
(vii. 104), “they are not in all respects free”; the law was the “master” 
(seoré7s) which they recognized over them, and they were more 
obedient to it “than the subjects of the Great King” to him. Aristotle 
will go much further. It is, he says, through submission to the law and 
through the “pre-established” ordered character of its action that the 
free man is distinguished from the slave and from the animal.** Aris- 
totle had, it is true, a particular reason for insisting upon this depend- 
ence of the free man in reference to the law upon which his freedom is 
founded. The polis of his day had deviated from its principle; the reign 
of the demagogues had been substituted for that of the laws “without 


38. Frag. 12, ll. 17 ff., trans. Ivan M. Linforth (Solon the Athenian [Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1919]), pp. 140-41. 
39. Metaphysics 10754. 19. 
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which there is no politeia.’*® By differentiating these two types of de. 
mocracy, Aristotle transposed to the field of politics in a profoundly 
significant way the Platonistic distinction between logos and doxa: to 
the man of logos corresponds the citizen of the “democracy founded 
upon the law” in which “there are no demagogues,” and to the man of 
doxa corresponds the “tyrannical” citizen of the “democracy in which 
decrees reign,” in which all is subject to subjective evaluation. In the 
first type of democracy the thought of the citizens is directed toward 
the stable and durable, that is, toward the law which alone can make 
them capable of organizing themselves inwardly and of affirming them. 
selves as a political body endowed with a real and efficacious will. On 
the other hand, the substitution of decrees for laws presupposes the 
dissolution of the internal bond which unified the mass and implies the 
omnipotence of the demagogues. Democracy is drained of its content 
when the citizens are incapable of seeking any goal other than that 
which shows through the changing attitudes of the moment.*! 

The possibility of such a “degeneration” of a democracy did not 
become evident until moral optimism had repressed the tragic feeling 
of Justice, on which classical democracy was founded. As long as men’s 
minds still retained the memory—perpetuated by tragedy—of a still not 
too distant time when “the flowers of folly were blooming,” it could 
hardly be a question for the individual to challenge (or to feel himself 
above) that which guaranteed the fragile order which he knew was 
threatened on all sides.** For Aeschylus, who lived in a world in which 
“antique titanic Nature” still made itself felt in immediate life, only the 
sacred terror inspired by Justice could master the centrifugal forces 
which threatened the order of the city. Only a stronger terror can 
strangle the deinon which is incarnate in man: 

Times there are when fear is well and should abide enthroned as guardian of 
the heart... . But who that traineth not his heart in fear, be it State or be it man, 
is like in the future to reverence justice as heretofore? . . . Neither anarchy nor 
tyranny—this I counsel my burghers to maintain and hold in reverence, nor quite 
to banish fear from out the city. For who among mortal men is righteous that hath 
no fear of aught?43 


The historical work accomplished by Sophocles’ generation saved 


40. Politics 1292a. 

41. Aristotle Athenian Republic xxviii. 4: tapavtixa. 

42. Plato Laws 7oIc. 

43. Aeschylus Eumenides ll. 516-24 and 696-99, trans. Smith, op. cit., II, 321 and 339. 
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him from such an excessive emphasis upon the pitiless rigor of destiny. 
When the world was cleansed of the “antique sin,” it became possible 
to face it with less fear and to see in it the calm reflection of the salutary 


Good. 


vil. KNOWLEDGE AND SALVATION 
Thus, for example, the tragic vision of human error is almost tran- 
scended in Sophocles by the more calming certainty that the order of 
the cosmos can truly be a model for the soul. Through contemplation 
of the effective order existing in the universe, man will be able to find 
in it the organizing and supreme moderating power which will permit 
him to “maintain himself in the bonds of Justice” and consequently to 
persevere in being. Such is already the sense of the words of Ajax, where 
again it is a question of the deina:** 


kal yap Ta dewa Kal Ta Kaprepwrata 


Dread potencies and powers 
Submit to law. Thus winter snow bestrown 
Gives place to opulent summer. Night’s dim orb 
Is put to flight when Dawn with her white steeds 
Kindles the day-beams; and the wind’s fierce breath 
Can lay the storm and lull the moaning deep. 
E’en thus all-conquering sleep holds not for ever 
Whom he has bound, and must relax his grasp. 
And we, shall we not likewise learn to yield? 


The cwpovetv which, for Aeschylus, could be learned only “under 
constraint and suffering’”*’ can henceforth be acquired by the contem- 
plation of a cosmos which has ceased to be fatality in order to become 
harmony. For this world overflowing with beauty and power, ordered 
by that divine law which “nourishes all human laws,’** can communi- 
cate only wisdom to us. To contemplate it is to admit it and to deepen 
our affinity with the beautiful rationality which lies in the heart of the 
“objective” being; therefore, to adhere to it and to make one’s self simi- 
lar to it as far as possible, according to the principle: “that he who con- 
templates shall make himself similar to the object of his contempla- 


9947 


tion. 


44. Ajax ll. 669-77, trans. F. Storr (“Loeb Classics” [New York: Macmillan Co., 19131), 
IT, 59. 

45. Aeschylus Eumenides ll. 519-20: Zuupéper swppovety bd oréver. 

46. Heraclitus Frag. 114. 

47. Pato Timaeus god. 
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Here we see in what consists the “salutary” character of knowledge, 
“To save” (owtev) means for the Greeks “to conserve,” “to maip. 
tain,” and the “salvation” brought by knowledge is of the same order 
as the element of stabilization which mathematical science introduces 
into the world of phenomena. Knowledge “saves,” that is, it allows man 
to imprint the mark of being upon becoming and consequently to 
maintain himself as a form in the becoming, just as mathematical inter. 
pretation of the motion of the planets “saves,” according to Plato, the 
appearances which this motion presents. The salutary virtue of knowl. 
edge therefore has its source in the very nature of its object: 


The man whose mind is truly fixed on eternal realities . . . fixes his gaze upon 
the things of the eternal and unchanging order, and seeing that they neither wrong 
nor are wronged by one another, but all abide in harmony as reason bids, he will 
endeavour to imitate them, and as far as may be, to fashion himself in their likeness 
and assimilate himself to them . . . do you think it possible not to imitate the things 
to which anyone attaches himself with admiration? .. . Then the lover of wisdom 
associating with the divine order will himself become orderly and divine in the 
measure permitted to man.48 


A principle which is not only intelligence but also value is, then, the 
common truth of physical order and of human order. When the cosmos 
is present in a body, declares Plato in the Gorgias (504, d), then there 
is “health and strength.” In the same way, the presence of the cosmos 
in the soul is political virtue and wisdom: “order and cosmos constitute 
by their presence the discipline and the law which make the good citi- 
zen and the temperate man.” 

It is in this dialogue, which treats of the impossibility which might 
be called ontological, of the will to power, that we find expressed, with 
a Thucydidean density which defies all translation, the idea so charac- 
teristic of the Greek mind—the idea of the identity of the cosmos, of the 
“good,” of knowledge, and of “virtue.” In general, says Socrates to the 
Nietzschean Callicles 


the virtue of each thing, whether instrument, or body, or soul, and moreover of 
every animal, does not reach a high pitch of perfection by chance, but by order, 


and rectitude, and the art that is attributed to each of them. ... The virtue then, of 
everything is regulated and adorned by each other . . . a certain order, then, proper 
to each, becoming inherent in each, makes each thing good . . . [506d, e]. 


48. Republic s5ooc, d, trans. Paul Shorey (‘Loeb Classics” [Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1935]), Il, 69. 
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We see once more the profound meaning of the term “good”: aya@ov. 
Itis always a matter of the harmonizing principle, of the order to be 
achieved, of the perfection to be attained, the presence of which will 
permit the being to actualize itself and to maintain itself as it is, since 
the ultimate end of all products, whether they are physical generations 
or human actions, is to tend always toward a total Good and to receive 
limit from it. 

Here we see the uncrossable barrier against which were dashed both 
the gnoseological “subjectivism” and the sociological relativism of the 
Sophists. Protagoras and Carneades admitted that they were incapable 
of developing a theory of the phenomenal world as such; and likewise 
Gorgias did not let himself think that, once the concepts which permit 
the objective world to be grasped as such are destroyed, the subject can 
subsist as reality. Similarly, the disassociation of the cosmic law and the 
human law, the opposition of Nature and of art or of convention, such 
as we find in the Sophistic doctrine of the fifth century, could never be 
developed into a positive theory of human society and of its history. 
The Sophists’ views in these matters opened perspectives which were 
developed only in modern times. They were so incompatible with the 
deepest aspirations of the Greek mind, that we might say, paraphrasing 
Plato,*® that “before finding the Sophist,” before discovering the implicit 
meaning of the Sophistic criticism, the Greeks did nothing but find 
themselves again and redefine with infinitely more brilliance than be- 
fore those positions which the Sophistic views were disturbing. 

This appears forcefully in their way of conceiving the relationship of 
“art” to “Nature.” 


vil. “NATURE” AND “ART” 


What the Greeks opposed to Nature was neither mind nor history but 
art (réxyn), and their manner of conceiving art as “imitation” indi- 
cates quite clearly the relationships of subordination which they estab- 
lish between the human world and the natural universe. Indeed, nothing 
would be more foreign to their system of values than the sense of 
“higher dignity” which Hegel grants to artificial objects. The Greeks, 
he wrote, “are accustomed to set an especial value” on “human inven- 


49. Sophist 253c, trans. Harold North Fowler (“Loeb Classics” [Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1952]), II, gor: “Have we unwittingly stumbled upon the 
science that belongs to free men and perhaps found the philosopher while we were looking 
for the sophist?” 
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tions” insofar as they subjugate natural things and appropriate them to 
use.” Hegel, whose purely historical conception of the mind is, in every 
respect, diametrically opposed to the ancient idea of the cosmos, hastens 
to add that, according to the Greeks, “these human inventions belong 
to Spirit, and such an instrument is to be respected more than a mere 
natural object.” It could not possibly be a question for the Greeks of 
contesting the primacy of Nature and still less one of conferring upon 
human work a dignity higher than that of the products of Nature. On 
the contrary, human work acquires a form, an intelligibility, and a 
value precisely in that proportion in which it enters into the organizing 
productivity of Nature and manifests that teleology which is immanent 
in it. Art imitates Nature so well that, according to Aristotle, “if natural 
products could also be produced by art, they would move along the same 
line that the natural process actually takes!””" 

When Aristotle compares the way in which art proceeds to that of 
Nature, he always brings out the eminent superiority of the latter over 
the former: 


The physician or the builder sets before himself something quite definite . . . and 
once he has got this, each of them can tell you the causes and the rational grounds 
for everything he does, and why it must be done. Yet the Final Cause (purpose) and 
the Good (Beautiful) is more fully present in all the works of Nature in a similar 
sense.5? 


The Sophistic theses on the relationships of Nature and of art show 
that the primacy granted to Nature made possible an absolute deprecia- 
tion of human work. Indeed, agreeing in part at least with the funda- 
mental conception of the Greeks, the Sophistic doctrine, which sets up 
a certain dualism between the natural order and the human order, de- 
clares that “the most beautiful and the greatest things are the work of 
Nature and of chance.’”®* On the other hand, works of art, human 
creations, occupy an inferior place in the order of the real. Nature still 
has primacy, but this Nature is no longer a cosmos founded upon 


50. G. W. F. Hegel, Philosophie der Weltgeschichte, ed. Georg Lasson (Leipzig: Meiner, 
1923), p. 544; trans. (from an earlier edition) J. Sibree (London: Bell, 1890), p. 250. 


51. Physics 199a, trans. Philip H. Wicksteed (“Loeb Classics” [Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1957]), I, 173. 


52. Parts of Animals 6396. 16, 21, trans. A. L. Peck (“Loeb Classics” [Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1945]), p. 57- 


53. Plato Laws 889a, trans. B. Jowett (3d ed.; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1892), v, 273. 
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Justice and Good but a world dominated by the simple motion of pro- 
creation and by chance, which remains fundamentally foreign to the 
ephemeral and accidental productions of man. Constructive thought 
being second in the universe,”* all that which is of human origin must 
be treated as an illusory reality deprived of all proper truth and of all 
proper value; therefore the productions of art are merely “child’s play” 
and “mortal realities, issued from other mortal realities.” 

Just as in Hobbes’s view of natural science man and his works be- 
come mere phantasmagories, so in the light of this “materialism” neither 
reason nor humanity has support in the cosmos, and their products are 
nothing but “vain images” (eiSwda) having relationships only with 
themselves. Such are the works of painting, of music, and the other arts 
which serve these as auxiliaries. Likewise, politics “does not greatly par- 
ticipate in Nature” but stems principally from art. Therefore the insti- 
tution of the laws does not exist at all through Nature; it is due to art, 
whose works are not true. It is always the extent of “participation” in 
Nature which makes the truth of human works, and, granted that the 
latter have for the most part very little in common with Nature, there 
is nothing true in their products. 

The gods, too, “exist through the effect of art—not through Nature— 
but by virtue of certain laws, and they differ from one country to an- 
other according to conventions men have made only with themselves.” 
As in the Marxian “ideology,” art, religion, right, politics, and so forth 
—all these “imaginary” products of the “imaginary” activity of men— 
have no value in themselves. And just as in Marx the “ideated life” of 
man acquires a certain real and efficacious import to the extent that it 
enters into the material activity of man, so does this conception grant a 
certain value to the human mind insofar as it limits itself to soliciting 
Nature and to collaborating with her. But at this point a major differ- 
ence arises. Marx is a “modern”; matter is for him, as for his master 
Hegel, an object for domination and exploitation. Therefore, he gives 
to the material objects produced by work and industry all the value 
which he refuses to give to the “mental objects” of ideology. On the 
other hand, for the materialism of antiquity, which is unaware of any 
negating attitude toward Nature, human arts have value and conse- 
quently engender “real” work only in the degree to which “they asso- 


54. Ibid. 889c, d. 
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Nature and History in the Greek Conception of the Cosmos 


ciate their productive capacity to that of Nature, as do medicine, agri. 
culture, and gymnastic.”** 

It is evident that such a theory, which isolated man in the middle of 
the universe, and which therefore went counter to the deepest aspira. 
tions of the Greek mind, could not in any sense take root in that mind 
and raise it to the notion of a historical creation and of a “reign of 
man,” affirming itself, like an empire within an empire, at the expense 
of objective Nature. Whereas the modern “naturalistic” conception 
stresses the discontinuity which characterizes: the situation of man in 
reference to Nature, whereas Hobbes sees humanity being realized in 
the artificial Leviathan, and Marx makes of the Nature created by 
technical skill “the true anthropological Nature,” the conception of 
antiquity could only cry down all that which appears to break the 
continuity of physis and to escape its dynamism. 

The natural teleology which orients all activities toward the good 
which “saves” is entirely contrary to a divine providence which would 
give a meaning—and a single meaning—to human history. In vain 
Aristotle shows that the polis, far from being an artificial work of men, 
is a system founded upon the teleology of Nature, and that the state is 
not an arbitrary restriction of natural freedom but a means of assuring 
it; he will never reach the idea that this freedom might be the final 
outcome of a historical evolution extending over thousands of years. He 
becomes akin to Hegel when he shows that the natural state, in the 
truest sense, must be sought not in the origins of human life but in the 
goal toward which it tends. But he departs radically from Hegel by 
his non-historical manner of conceiving this goal. The goal is not, as 
with Hegel, a pure “result of history” but a task which is ever present, 
independent of all historical evolution; consequently, its realization 
depends only accidentally upon the progressive convergence of factors 
grouped together by historical evolution, and in no sense must it be 
considered as a gradual progress which would make a human reality 
an unfinished form, without maturity, subordinated to a future destina- 
tion. 


IX. TIME AND HISTORY 

All becoming is subordinated to the realization of the essence, but this 

becoming does not cause to appear a series of figures which might be 
55. lbid. 
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interpreted as the necessary moments of an evolution. The interval 
separating the moment of its “beginning” and that of its ending does 
got imply the mediation of time as historical time combining the past, 
the present, and the future in a single direction. But each actualized 
essence, each finished form “is”—that is, it denies time, not only the time 
it required to be realized but also that which comes afterward—it denies 
time until time denies it in its turn. Time means corruption and disso- 
lution. It creates nothing, but the creation of a finished form causes to 
appear that which escapes time, that is to say, the ever present possibility 
of making appear the salutary “good” in man and in the universe. 
Whenever Nature manages to produce a full form, whenever man suc- 
ceeds in mastering his chaotic matter, or whenever his work reaches a 
positive terminal point and produces measure and proportion, then is 
the perishable lit by the light of Being. But nothing that man or physis 
does resists time, that is, resists “change” and “dissolution.” Aristotle 
says: 

All change is in its nature a “passing away.” And it is “in time” that everything 
begins and ceases to be. . . . Indeed, it is evident that the mere passage of time itself 
is destructive rather than generative ... because change is primarily a “passing 
away.” So it is only incidentally that time is the cause of things coming into being 
and existing.5® 


Time is not even the condition for cumulative experience. The truth 
comes to us outside of time; if truth finds its most adequate expression 
in this spatial cosmos which “always is” and which is not “something 
which at sometime comes into being and passes away,”°” on the other 
hand, the river of time is the “river of oblivion,”®® and it is with reason, 
says Aristotle, that the Pythagorean Paron said of time that it is “most 
ignorant” for indeed “it is in time . . . that everything is forgotten.” 

We understand consequently that it was completely impossible to 
conceive from such premises time as maturation and to situate, for 
example, in a moment of time, or at a “terminal point” of history, that 
ideal city which was “in conformity with Nature” and in the name of 
which Plato or Hippias criticized the institutions which were in force. 


56. Physics 222b. 16, 26, trans. Wicksteed, op. cit., I, 415. 

57. Plato Republic 5376. 

58. Ibid. 621¢. 

59. Aristotle Physics 2225. 

60, For Plato cf. Republic 452a; for Hippias cf. Plato Protagoras 337¢, d. 
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For Plato in particular, it was a matter of complete “indifference” to 
know whether this city “exists now or ever will come into being,”*! 
What must be known about it is that “perhaps there is a pattern (para. 
digm) of it laid up in heaven for him who wishes to contemplate it and 
so beholding to constitute himself its citizen.” It is the ideal city, and 
“the politics of this city only will be his and of none other.” 

We see that we are far from that celestial city “confused” and “con. 
mixed” with the terrestrial city and from St. Augustine’s proposal: “Of 
the original progress and the due limits of both which cities, what | 
now think fit to speak . . . I will now begin.”® 

The Greeks were fundamentally incapable of conceiving history as a 
great unity encompassing all humanity and conducting it, by virtue of 
a divine plan or of an immanent logic, toward a supreme goal. They 
were fully aware of the “progress” which they had made, not only in 
reference to the East, but also, and more importantly, in reference to 
their own past; and yet the concept of progress was totally lacking in 
them. They did not have, as Dilthey put it, “the slightest notion of 
progress”; they did not have “the historical awareness of an internal 
development and an internal progress.”* 

Indeed, no one had thought of interpreting the wars with the Medes 
or the Peloponnesian War according to the criteria of progress. Aeschy- 
lus, who felt as much admiration as Herodotus for the Persians,” gives 
no “historical” character to his song of triumph. The war between the 
Greeks and the Persians obeys the same “a-historical” laws which govern 
all human conflicts, and it is only for having transgressed the laws of 
Justice and passed over the boundaries of the domain assigned by des- 
tiny that Xerxes is punished. This is exactly the procedure of Herodotus: 
the tragic feeling of Nemesis, the deep conviction that the divine ele- 
ment which acts in history is “full of jealousy, and fond of troubling 
our lot,”® the perspective of fortuitous obstacles, of ouudopai, over 
which man has no control, with which his style of writing history is 


61. Republic 5926, trans. Shorey, op. cit., Il, 415 ff. 
62. The City of God i. 35, trans. John Healey (London: Dent, 1931), I, 42-43. 


63. W. Dilthey, Einleitung in die Geisteswissenschaften, trans. Louis Sauzin (Introduce 
tion a l’étude des sciences humaines [Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1942], p. 274). 


64. Persians \l. 654 ff., 767, 772. 


65. 1. 32. PBovepoy kai rapax&dns. Trans. George Rawlinson (New York: Tudor, 
1941), p. 11. 
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imbued, made him fundamentally foreign to the idea that that which is 
exclusively human can link up in a durable way and produce some sort 
of progressive evolution. Goethe saw in the Battle of Valmy the begin- 
ning of a “new era”; the spectacle of Napoleon riding through the 
streets of Jena had aroused in Hegel the “miraculous feeling” of having 
witnessed a fabulous theophany, the appearance of the “soul of the 
world.” Herodotus or Aristotle would have been wholly incapable of 
that. The prodigious success of his royal disciple inspired in Aristotle 
no philosophico-historical reflection. When a man lives with the certain- 
ty of the finality and of the excellence of the world, he feels no need 
whatsoever to confer upon the passing and fortuitous event a privileged 
status destined to fortify his faith in his own autonomy or to calm his 
fears over his capacity to form his life according to the desire of his own 
will. 

This total absence of the idea of progress in Greek historiography 
and philosophy was considered by Dilthey to be a regrettable “error”®® 
—an error which might be due to the fact that the “Greek theories re- 
ceived their definitive form at the time of Hellenic decadence.” Aristotle, 
he says, “had no longer before him any example of an authentically 
Greek State which destiny might have preserved from the general de- 
cadence”! From this curious way of characterizing the age of Alexander 
the Great, Dilthey drew the following surprising conclusion: “Thus 
experience itself gave birth to the idea that human beings obey a cyclical 
motion, if it does not produce the much gloomier idea that everything 
is dedicated to a progressive decadence”! 

It is evident that this “experience” must not be understood in the 
“historicist” or “sociologist” sense Dilthey gives it and that the cyclical 
conception of time is no more a product of the decadence of “authen- 
tically Greek” states than monotheism is a religion of the desert. The 
decadence—and this time a very real decadence—of the Roman Empire, 
and, more particularly, the sack of Rome in 410, evoked in St. Augus- 
tine and in Paulus Orosius a philosophy of history which is the most 
radical negation of the cyclical conception of time. Orosius wrote the 
history of all the disasters suffered in the past by pagan peoples (“.. . aut 
bellis gravis aut corrupta morbis aut terrarum motibus terribilia aut 
inundationibus aquarum insolita ...°"”) not for the purpose of demon- 

66. Dilthey, op. cit., pp. 273-74. 

67. From the Dedication of his Seven Books against the Pagans, trans 1. W. Raymond 


(New York: Columbia University Press, 1936), p. 30: “. . . the burdens of war, the 
ravages of disease, the horrors of famine, of terrible earthquakes, extraordinary floods . . .” 
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strating, as Plato does, for example,®® the cyclical repetition of cosmi 
catastrophes, but to establish the providential aftermath of empires! 

The idea of progress as well as that of the historicity of man as, 
fundamental characteristic of his structure was introduced into philog. 
ophy only with Christianity. For the Greeks, what has been is wha 
shall be, and what is done is what shall be done again. We understand 
that this powerful way of establishing the perfect self-sufficiency of the 
present and the acceptance of destiny which it recommends made more 
or less impossible any reference, even implicit, to the criteria of progress, 
If human time—that is, time interpreted by small human perspectives— 
means destruction and dissolution, on the contrary, cosmic time, which 
unrolls in a closed circuit, incessantly returning upon itself—that is, the 
time of celestial periodicity—was considered to be the only symbol of 
salutary eternity. In circular motion, Greek thought saw the direct ex. 
pression of the divinity, of eternity, and of the perfection of the cosmos. 
Circularity of time, acceptance of the present, elimination of historicity 
—all go together, so much so that Aristotle saw no difficulty in envis. 
aging the possibility of an indefinite repetition of the Trojan War® or 
of any given human opinion.’® Under these conditions there is truly 
neither a before nor an after; man is essentially impervious to a history 
which, if it does form his conditions of existence, in no way changes 
his profound destiny. 

We understand now why Aristotle, the greatest encyclopedic genius 
of antiquity, considered history as less philosophical than poetry and 
did not think of writing a philosophy of history. The idea of cosmos and 
of cosmic time—that is, of the celestial periodicity which sets the rhythm 
of the existence of the universe without altering its organization or in- 
terrupting its perpetuity—made literally impossible any philosophical 
interrogation concerning the structure and the sense of historic time as 
such. 

Briefly, the cosmos, a finite universe, ordered, harmonious, the object 
of religious veneration, of tragic fear or aesthetic contemplation rather 
than of scientific reconstruction or technical exploitation, is for the 
Greeks the model of order and of regularity to which the human world 
must conform as far as possible. Plato said, it is true, that the spectacle 


68. Laws 6774. 
69. Problems xviii. 3. 


70. Meteorology i. 3. 
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of the objective cosmos is not truly a peyiorov waduna 71 for the soul but 
simply the occasional means which will permit it to isolate the idea of 
which this cosmos is the appearance. Beyond the observable cosmos, 
there is the “incorporeal” cosmos of ideas which transcends subjects as 
well as objects and which constitutes at the same time what is most 
subjective in subjects and most objective in objects. However, Plato 
never contested the “paradigmatic” value of the visible world. If, he 
declares in the Tzmaeus, man has received the gift of sight from the 
gods, it is so that, by contemplating the circular motions of the visible 
heaven, he may discover in it the supreme salutary virtue which will 
permit him to maintain himself solidly in being: 

God devised and bestowed upon us vision to the end that we might behold the 
revolutions of Reason in the Heaven and use them for the revolvings of the reason- 
ing that is within us, these being akin to those, the perturbable to the imperturbable; 
and that, through learning and sharing in calculations which are correct by their 
nature, by imitation of the absolutely unvarying revolutions of the God we might 
stabilize the variable revolutions within ourselves.?2 


This passage illustrates admirably the fundamental conception of the 
Greeks, according to which Nature is value and, consequently, knowl- 
edge is “virtue” and “salvation.” The modern opposition between Na- 
ture and value really arose when Christianity had broken the sphere of 
the cosmos. At the time when Nature was being stripped of the divine, 
and as knowledge ceased to be salutary, the question of the meaning of 
time and the relationships of human time with salvation, itself viewed 
as a historical process, assumed an importance unsuspected by classical 
philosophy. 

71. “The supreme teaching.” Cf. Plato Republic. 


72. Timaeus 476, c, trans. R. G. Bury (‘Loeb Classics” [New York: Putnam, 1929}). 
VII, 107, 109. 
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THE REVOLUTION OF THE AX 


The word “revolution” has acquired, of recent years, a very broad 
meaning. It has been applied to any innovation entailing substantial eco 
nomic and social change. For example, the term “neolithic revolution” 
is currently used to designate the transition from a hunting and gather. 
ing the fruits of the soil type of economy to the relatively sedentary life 
of the agriculturist. The acquisition of metal—copper, bronze, and, 
later, iron—also gave rise to all kinds of technical as well as social trans 
formations. The patient researches of archeologists enable us to assess 
the impact of this “revolution of metal” which so profoundly altered the 
life of our ancestors. We have a general notion of the social changes 
that resulted from it, thanks to our knowledge of such things as the lay- 
out of villages or cities and the details of funeral accoutrements. Here 
again ethnology comes to the aid of archeology. 

The chain reaction produced by the sudden appearance of metal in 
the society of the Stone Age can be studied, described, and evaluated in 
the midst of the twentieth century. Although the conditions under 
which the transition from one era to another is effectuated are not the 


Translated by Elaine P. Halperin. 
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same as those that prehistory allows us to glimpse, the attitude of our 
neolithic contemporaries could not have been essentially different from 
that of the men who cleared our forests. The fortunate or unfortunate 
effects resulting from the possession of some steel axes are a good illus- 
tration of the influence of technology upon the other aspects of a cul- 
ture; far better than any vague demonstration, they prove the close ties 
which unite the elements that make up a culture. 

One can get a precise idea of working conditions during the Stone 
Age by examining the isolated groups which even today, in South 
America, New Guinea, and Australia, employ a tool that corresponds to 
the neolith. In fact, most of the peoples who evidence such enthusiasm 
for iron tools live in tropical regions and practice an itinerant cultivation 
under the broiling sun. Contrary to popular belief, tropical regions are 
not generally propitious for agriculture, because their soil is notoriously 
poor. The chemical substances upon which their fertility depends are 
washed away by rains or destroyed by high temperatures or by insects. 
Only the soil wrested from forests, enriched by the accumulation of 
plant detritus, offers a layer of humus favorable for the growth of tubers 
and grain—the staple of the native diet. But, once this soil has been ex- 
posed to inclemency and to the sun, it rapidly loses its richness, and, 
after two or three years, new clearings have to be made. In the tropics, 
to live is to conquer the forest. The native is poorly equipped for this 
endless struggle because the stone ax, his main agricultural tool, is far 
from perfect. It hammers and hacks at fibers instead of splitting them. 
Moreover, the blade quickly becomes blunted or breaks, which is 
amply proved by the number of fragments amassed in ancient gardens. 
A vast area of the Amazon, of alluvial origin, is devoid of stone, and, in 
order to procure it, the Indians are obliged to organize veritable expedi- 
tions. The task of polishing the stone, while not as protracted as it was 
once thought to be, does, nevertheless, take several days. The ax has 
then to be firmly fitted to the handle. This requires skill, as well as the 
gathering of other needed materials, such as fibers, resin, and wax. 

When the natives grapple with a giant forest tree, they simplify their 
task by burning the trunk with a slow fire. This enables them to cut the 
carbonized wood more easily. Moreover, the trees to be felled are 
selected in such a way that in falling they bring down other, less re- 
sistant ones. The underbrush is cleared out either by clubbing or by 
breaking shrubbery and lianas with the hands. 

A simple steel ax accomplishes the same task with the greatest speed. 
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The Revolution of the Ax 


The possessor of this marvelous tool is not only spared hard labor; }y | 
also has nothing to fear save the rains that may intervene before his | 
work is done. The entire rhythm of agricultural work is thus trans. | 


formed. The worker saves time and can, if he so chooses, increase the 
size of his gardens. More abundant harvests abolish the threat of 
famine, and infant mortality decreases. The group, having grown i 
numbers, will be feared by its neighbors, and its existence will be all the 
more assured. This chain of effects does not escape the attention of the 
Indian as he tries out his newly acquired steel ax against the trunk of ; 
tree. 

The fame of this “fabulous metal” spread rapidly throughout the for. 
ests and plains of tropical America long before white men penetrated 
them. Agents of the Protective Service for the Indians of Brazil, who, 
during the course of this century, pacified many tribes that had te. 
mained hostile, were amazed to find them in possession of axes and 
knives either obtained through barter with other tribes or seized a 
booty on raiding expeditions. Ever since the sixteenth century the acqui- 
sition of iron has been a factor in the warlike behavior of the Indians. A 
few years ago, during a trip to Santa Cruz de la Sierra, I gathered some 
information about the attacks perpetrated by the Yanaigua and the 





Tsirakua tribes against colonists established along the frontiers of their | 


territories and wagon caravans traversing the southern province of Chi- 


quitos. In each case cited to me, the Indians had secured not only cutting 
instruments but also pieces of iron, to the exclusion of other objects. | 


They had even extracted nails from houses or vehicles they had seized. 
The Mojos Indians of eastern Bolivia, who had been peaceful agricul: 
turalists, became slave-hunters for the Spanish in order to earn enough 
to buy axes and knives. A few tribes of the Chaco relinquished their 
liberty rather than do without tools. Occasionally, a tribe that possessed 
axes or knives was attacked by its less fortunate neighbors. The Conibos 
of the Ucayale threatened to rebel and to kill the local missionary if he 
continued to distribute tools, which they wanted to monopolize. 

Iron created an invincible tyranny among those who discovered its 
uses. Once this metal became known, a return to the Stone Age was 
impossible. To a certain extent, the initial success of the Jesuit mission- 
aries of the sixteenth and eighteenth centuries must be attributed to 
this fascination for the iron ax. When they launched their spiritual con- 
quest of the forest Indians, the Indians had already had some contact 
with the white men or had at least heard about them. The missionaries 
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were not ignorant of the power and cruelty of this new tribe which sud- 
denly appeared at their borders. The hatred and suspicion which Span- 
ish or Portuguese adventurers had spread complicated their task. Never- 
theless, a handful of priests without any military support were able to 
subdue peoples who, until then, had struggled against the encroaching 
white men and had refused to have any traffic with them. Rarely have 
historians pondered the reasons for this success, not having considered it 
a subject worthy of their attention. What indeed were the motives that 
led the Indians to adopt toward the Jesuits an attitude so different from 
the one they had displayed toward other white men? Why did they 
receive the Jesuits as friends and even accept their guardianship? The 
answer to these questions is not simple. The policy of the Jesuits 
triumphed for diverse reasons. However, after a careful perusal of the 
letters and reports which describe their first contacts with a “savage” 
tribe, one realizes the primordial role played by iron. The “black robes” 
were the bearers of this metal as well as the agents of the revolution to 
which it gave rise. They were probably welcomed with the same en- 
thusiasm and the same avid curiosity that the merchants of the Bronze 
Age encountered when they arrived in the villages of neolithic Europe 
laden with their precious tools. 

The Jesuits, who proceeded up a river of the Amazon basin in search 
of pagans to convert, did not start out on this adventure with empty 
hands. In the accounts of their travels they often mention the “small 
gifts that serve to bait the hook of faith.” As Father Augustin Zapata 
said, in thanking his superior for sending him a package of wares: “May 
God reward Your Excellency for the weapons that You have sent us. 
They will enable us to win numerous nations over to God, for the 
natives are attracted by these gifts which insure their good will toward 
us. This makes it easy to achieve their Salvation as we mean to do.” It 
isa simple matter to glean from the vast documentation left to us by 
the Jesuits those passages that serve to illustrate this policy of gifts 
which “pave the way toward God.” 

Aware of the power and prestige that their status as “masters of iron” 
conferred upon them, the priests established forges in their missions in 
order to attract Indians there and to detain them. One of the Jesuits 
writes: “The forges give us a good reputation, for they win over the 
savages whose life and subsistence depend upon these tools, to wit: the 
axes and knives with which they clear the forests in order to sow the 
plant they feed upon; the implements they use to build their huts, to 
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The Revolution of the Ax 


fashion the hooks and points they fish with, and to make the other iron 
tools they dearly prize. They come from more than two hundred league; 
around to forge or repair their tools.” Every time they wanted to revolt, 
the fear of losing this advantage held them back. The same is true of 
other Indians who, during rebellions, spared only the blacksmiths and 
their forges. Thus the Piro Indians of the Ucayale killed Father Ricketer 
only when they were certain they knew how to use the forge without 
his assistance. During that same period, another Jesuit, a neighbor of 
Father Ricketer, having praised the iron that “enables us to make 
friends,” advised his colleagues to be sparing of it lest the Indians should 
begin to believe that it could be harvested in the fields. 

Although it was customary to attribute to Providence the zeal that 
certain peoples evidenced for Christianity, Father Chantre y Herrera, 
the historiographer of the Upper Amazon missions, had no hesitation in 
writing: “Only rarely does divine Reason—which the Indians scarcely 
understand—draw them into our mission. They settle there for very 
practical reasons. We can do nothing without the axes which we dis. 
tribute.” 

Even today it is by means of axes, scissors, and liana-cutters, deposited 
along paths frequented by hostile groups, that the agents of the Protec. 
tive Service for the Indians of Brazil attempt to establish contact with 
the Indians and to break their resistance. This is the same currency that 
the ethnographer employs to buy his right to remain with a tribe and to 
cull information from it. Dr. Darcy Ribeiro, in a study on the assimila- 
tion of Brazilian Indians which he prepared for UNESCO, transports 
us to a dramatic moment in the history of humanity: the end of the 
Stone Age. The Chokleng Indians of southern Brazil gave the agent of 
the Servico an account of their first meeting with white men and of 
their discovery of iron. The following is a condensed version of it. 

Some Chokleng Indians who had gone hunting in the forest were 
startled to discover a path that was different from their own. They 
were extremely astonished at the way the shrubbery obstructing the 
path had been eliminated: it had not been twisted or bent but cut. The 
Indians examined the underbrush and, after various surmises, decided 
to search for the mysterious beings who had cut trees in such a strange 
way. In following the path, they made an even more surprising discov- 
ery: a tree of great size had been felled. Stupefied, they formed a ring 
around the trunk to examine its plane surface. Some distance away was 
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another cause for concern: imprints in the sand which they could not 
attribute to any known animal. They followed these cautiously until 
they reached an opening where they saw beings of human form, but 
different from any with which they were familiar, standing around a 
white cabin. They decided to attack them at dawn, but instead they suc- 
cumbed to impatience. Before sunrise all the white men were dead. 
Then the Indians tried to find the tools that could work such wonders. 
They picked up axes and sabers which they tested forthwith. The next 
day they observed that their victims were hairy, strangely pigmented 
men whose feet were inclosed in bags. In order to inspect the bodies, 
they undressed them and stood them up against poles. Everything they 
found in the camp was also subjected to a minute examination. Failing 
to understand the purpose of the pots, they broke them. After cracking 
the crania of the corpses to keep them from resuscitating, they left, 
taking with them only the iron utensils. 

On the way back they tried out the axes and the knives. They at- 
tributed supernatural powers to these tools which enabled them to cut 
trees and shrubbery with the greatest of ease and with no ensuing 
fatigue. As soon as they were home, they announced the news and pro- 
ceeded to demonstrate the efficacy of the instruments before the assem- 
bled members of the tribe. All those who had remained in the village 
instead of going hunting now went to the scene of the attack in order to 
verify the story they had been told. However, the owners of the axes 
and the knives did not enjoy their use for long. They were wounded or 
killed by jealous fellow tribesmen. Groups of Indians began to comb 
the region where the hairy men had been in the hope of encountering 
others from whom precious tools might be snatched. Sometimes these 
searches were crowned with success. Other white men were massacred 
and their camps pillaged, but many Indians fell victim to “portable 
thunder.” The war against the white men was accompanied by other 
equally cruel wars against tribes which, having learned that the Chok- 
lengs possessed axes, attacked them in order to steal from them. 

Iron, which had to be conquered or protected with weapons in hand, 
soon became a symbol of victory and courage. Some Indians prized iron 
objects the more because they had procured them after heavy battle. 
When, after they had been pacified, they received axes and knives as 
gifts, the Indians simulated conquest of them by a warlike charge. 
Today the iron objects which they possess in large quantities are 
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coveted merely as symbols of wealth. The Chikrin Indians, as a conse. | 
quence of their demand for scissors, are so well provided with them 
that they doubtless have more than any other group. 

The conquest of iron enhanced the warlike spirit of the Choklengs; 
but, weakened by their dissensions, they finally had to submit to the 
white men and accept a protection that became slavery. We do not 
know to what extent other aspects of their culture were altered by this 
technological revolution or the changes that were contributed to our so- 
cial order. But, thanks to the American ethnographer Allen Holmberg, 
we do know the unpredictable effects which the adoption of an object 
as simple as a steel ax can have upon a human group. The observations 
that Holmberg was able to make among the Siriono Indians of eastern 
Bolivia are comparable in nature to those of a scientist in a laboratory. 
He distributed hatchets to the Siriono, whose peripatetic and miserable 
life he shared in order to record their psychological reactions and the 
changes that would ensue in their mode of existence. His study was a 
controlled experiment. The Siriono are among the most primitive tribes 
of South America. Deriving their food supply mainly from hunting and 
fishing and a very rudimentary agriculture, their tools were of the 
crudest: a stick to search with, arrows and a bow too long to be easily 
manipulated. They had no stone utensils and therefore had been able to 
cultivate only tiny areas. The search for food dominated their actions 
and thoughts in an obsessive way. The cultural change that Holmberg 
expected began a few moments after they received their first axes. These 
Indians are very fond of palm cabbages, but with their wooden hunting 
poles they could only extricate one a day—hardly enough to satisfy one 
person. The ax enabled them to procure a good half-dozen during the 
same length of time. That very evening abundance and joy reigned in 
the camp. From then on the gathering of palm cabbages ceased to ab- 
sorb their energies and monopolize their attention. The same was true 
of wild honey, to which the Siriono are passionately addicted. Formerly, 
with their wooden hunting poles, they were able to extract but a small 
quanity from the hollows of trees where the bees build their honey- 
combs; now the ax enabled them to get all they wanted. However, the 


abundance of honey proved deleterious to the cohesiveness of the group. | 


The Siriono were accustomed to making an alcoholic drink with honey 
as the base. Preparing great quanities of mead, they now multiplied the 
occasions for drinking. Excited by the amount of alcohol they con- 
sumed, they gave free vent to their secret rancors, and the unequal dis- 
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tribution of axes had engendered deep-seated jealousy. Those who had 
not received any took advantage of the festivities to insult and even to 
beat the more favored individuals. Families ended up by being on bad 
terms, and the unity of the horde was broken. 

From the very first year the Siriono, supplied with axes, acquired 

Jantations and were almost overwhelmed by the harvest that fell to 
them. At first they wanted to devour everything, to the point of becom- 
ing ill; then, contrary to their wont, they agreed to barter the surplus of 
their products for game brought in from the hunt by less fortunate 
families. Here one witnessed the birth of trade among individuals who 
had known nothing of it. The possessors of axes, now well fed, no 
longer felt the same need to roam the forest and became transformed 
into an almost sedentary people. Their entire technology therefore 
changed. Houses, weapons, and tools were fashioned rapidly, and every 
one could enjoy a leisure never before experienced. As they became 
sedentary, the Siriono grew interested in animal-breeding and joyfully 
accepted any chickens that were offered them. 

Although the ax has helped to produce social disorganization, it may 
also be a source of harmony. The Tupari Indians of the Mato Grosso 
assure ethnographer F. Caspar that relationships within the tribe have 
greatly improved since they obtained axes. Everyone, they claim, is able 
to feed his family and himself without too great an effort. “There is no 
longer any famine or jealousy caused by lack of food. All the men, 
whether or not they are good hunters, fill their stomachs equally well. 
Only the inept are more vegetarian than the others.” But the rhythm of 
life has changed. Festivities that used to take place only on rare occa- 
sions are far more frequent today. To tell the truth, the Tuparis paid 
heavily for their advantages. In order to obtain their axes, they hired 
themselves out as rubber prospectors and contracted diseases which they 
transmitted to their villages, bringing destruction to a large percentage 
of the population. Despite their fear of catching the grippe or some 
other pulmonary infection, they nonetheless did not hesitate to expose 
themselves in the simple hope of procuring the precious tools. 

It is quite curious to note the rapidity with which a group that has 
bartered stone for iron forgets how to use the old techniques. The ac- 
quisition of steel axes is attributed to a civilizing hero. Many Indians 
even deny that it is possible to cut down a tree with a stone implement. 
They refuse to regard the tools of their ancestors as having had any 
practical utility, referring to them as “thunder stones.” 
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Up to this point all our examples have been taken from the South 
American continent and specifically from tribes whose social organiza. 
tion was relatively simple. Far more profound has been the effect on 
the social and religious life of highly integrated and intricately struc. 
tured groups. It is difficult to imagine a more complete revolution than 
that which the advent of the iron ax precipitated among the Yir Yoront 
of Cape York in Australia. An American sociologist, Lauriston Sharp, 
has presented it in the form of a sociological problem addressed to the 
sagacity of his readers: in view of the place held by the stone ax within 
the economic, social, religious, and moral structure of the Yir Yoront, 
what consequences have ensued in these various areas as a result of its 
replacement by the iron ax? Almost all the activities of the Yir Yoront, 
he says, who are divided into small nomadic groups over a vast territory, 
are directed toward hunting and harvesting. The ax is the most impor. 
tant part of their rudimentary equipment. They find it indispensable in 
procuring food, building their meager shelters, and obtaining warmth— 
in short, it is the foundation of their entire technology. It constitutes 
not only a tool par excellence but also a factor of social cohesiveness 
whose role, had not the stone ax disappeared, would have escaped the 
attention of ethnographers. 

The Yir Yoront did not find in their own region the stones they 
needed to fashion their axes. They obained them from another region 
in exchange for spears. The production of these weapons, whose tips 
consisted of ray fishtails instead of pointed blades, was the monopoly of 
a coastal tribe. Contact had been established between the regions that 
produced these different materials, and the Yir Yoront were extremely 


active participants. Like the making of the axes, these transactions were | 


a masculine monopoly. They determined a network of relationships 
both commercial and political in which each group played a specific 
role. During the important initiation festivities the “sellers” and “buy- 
ers” met and took time from the religious ceremonies to exchange stone 
axes for spears, not the least of the attractions being the advantages that 
everyone derived from such transactions. 

The men owned the axes, but the women were the principal users of 
these tools, borrowing them from their husbands, fathers, or uncles in 
accordance with very specific regulations. In keeping with this arrange- 
ment, the young people, who took no part in the commercial transac- 
tions, had to ask their elders whenever they needed an ax. Actually, the 
ax had become the symbol of virility, of masculine predominance, and 
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of the respectability assigned to age. The function discharged by the ax 
went beyond the social framework and extended even to the religious 
and mythical domains. For one of the clans of the Yir Yoront—it was 
called “Iguana-cloud-lit-by-the-sun”—the totem was precisely the stone 
ax. Although the ancestors of this group were believed to have dis- 
covered the stone ax, its members did not monopolize the making of it. 
However, during religious festivities they did have the privilege of 
symbolizing its employment. This detail is not without importance. In 
fact, according to the conception of the world entertained by these 
people, every action must reproduce the deeds and events that typified 
the kind of life led by the ancestors from the very beginning of time, 
the present being but a repetition of the mythical period that preceded 
it. This, therefore, was the significance of the stone ax before iron re- 
placed it. 

Recently the missionaries have distributed a great many iron axes 
among the Yir Yoront, either as recompense for work performed in their 
missions or merely as gifts, with an eye to currying favor. In either case, 
the missionaries hoped they would effect a rapid improvement in the 
living conditions of the population. Groups that were far from the 
European establishments did not have to wait long to receive, in their 
turn, the axes acquired in barter transactions. This resulted in the 
speedy disappearance of the stone ax. However, despite all estimates to 
the contrary, the iron ax failed to contribute to the material or moral 
progress of the Yir Yoront. The latter, it is true, derived advantages 
from the change. Once their toil was made easier, they came to have a 
leisure which hitherto had been denied them. But they did not employ 
itto enrich their cultural patrimony. Rather, they used it to sleep—‘“an 
art in which they excelled.” 

Had this been the sole consequence, the situation would not have 
been too bad. Unfortunately, there were more serious ones, and they 
shook to its very foundations the social structure of the Yir Yoront. First 
of all, the system of barter which united the various groups became to- 
tally disorganized; ties of friendship and association between the hordes 
no longer served any purpose, and property ceased to move from the 
coast into the interior and vice versa; tribes and clans alike lost their in- 
dependence and became tributary to the missionaries. The latter dis- 
tributed goods according to principles that seemed strange and incom- 
prehensible to the natives. Women and adolescents became the owners 
of axes and enjoyed the same rights as the adult males, including prop- 
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erty rights, which until now had been an exclusively masculine prerog. 


tive. The old people, in particular, were adversely affected by this tech. | 


nical revolution; their dignity and age placed them at a disadvantag 
vis-d-vis the youth, who praised the services rendered by the missionaries 
and hastened to their missions whenever axes were being distributed, 
The old people, formerly so highly respected, became tributary to the 
women and the young folks, thus forfeiting both prestige and authority, 
For the first time the word “ax” was used with a feminine possessive~ 
which also constituted a minor linguistic revolution. The initiation fes. 
tivities had less sparkle because those who had formerly come to them 
to buy stones were no longer attracted by the necessity or the hope of 
making a good transaction. The entire system of ethical values was ad. 
versely affected by this situation. Ties of dependence were broken, and 
relationships between classes were altered. Among all members of the 
tribe there was a decline of feeling for moral values. Respect for prop. 
erty rights was weakened, and as a consequence thefts and other mis 
demeanors increased. Formerly, the mythology of the Yir Yoront had 
had an answer for everything: whenever a change occurred in their 
culture, they had added it to the body of legends in such a way as to 
integrate the innovation into their traditional system. However, such 
readaptation became impossible after the advent of the iron ax. To be 
sure, an attempt was made to attribute the iron ax to a clan whose totem 
consisted of white phantoms (associated with white men), but the clan 
which called itself “Iguana-cloud-lit-by-the-sun” claimed this privilege 
on the ground that the ax was one of their totems. 

Today the Yir Yoront tribe is declining. Because of its inability to 
adapt itself to so many innovations, its totemic system has fallen intoa 
state of decadence, and its disorganized social and religious order has 
further degenerated. The steel ax alone did not cause the demoraliza- 
tion of the tribe but it has been an important factor and, in some ways, 
the symbol of the entire process. 

The three examples presented here are, in many respects, special 
cases because the adoption of the ax was unaccompanied by any other 
contacts. Generally speaking, when different civilizations stand face to 
face, what they borrow from each other is not confined to one technique 
alone. For this reason it is not easy to differentiate between beneficial 
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results and those that are less positive. The consequences of the substi- | 
tution of iron for stone seemed to us all the more deserving of attention | 


because in all the cases chosen but one cultural element had been in- | 
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yolved. The presence of this element within the core of a primitive soci- 
ety constituted, of and by itself, a revolutionary ferment. One could cite 
other cultural acquisitions which, like the iron ax, exerted a decisive 
influence upon the destiny of a people. For example, the horse, which, 
in many regions of America, preceded the Europeans, had likewise 
helped to produce economic, social, and even moral transformations. 
The Mbaya Indians of the Gran Chaco were once hunters and semi- 
nomadic scavengers like their close relatives, the Tobas and the Pilagas 
of modern Argentina. They became masterful horsemen during the 
seventeenth century, engaged in plunder, and, in a few years, carved for 
themselves an actual empire. The victories of the Mbaya won them 
numerous captives whom they reduced to a servile people. Within the 
space of one or two generations, they created in the heart of South 
America a semifeudal society that curiously resembled the Herrenvélker 
of Asia and of Africa. Nothing remained of the democratic customs 
practiced by the nomadic horde. The families of the conquerors con- 
stituted an aristocratic caste whose arrogance and insolence must have 
astonished the Spaniards. 

Cultural change has become one of the principal fields of interest in 
the social sciences. Reacting against the somewhat oversimplified con- 
ception of the nineteenth century, which attributed to civilization intrin- 
sic virtues acknowledged by all, ethnographers have emphasized the 
resistance that many “primitive” or barbaric cultures offer to the intro- 
duction of innovations. By stressing the conservatism of the primitives, 
they ended up by creating another myth: the myth of their inertia. 
Actually, the so-called primitives are just as interested in new ideas and 
techniques as we are. The immobility of the primitive world is an illu- 
sion. Of course, the rhythm of change may be slow, but under certain 
circumstances, such as the ones we have examined here, it can also be 
extraordinarily rapid. Any culture, no matter how rudimentary it may 
be, centers its interest upon a determined, and unusually limited, num- 
ber of activities. Consequently, it will always be ready to welcome inno- 
vations that fit into its own chosen domains. We have seen that this is 
true as regards the ax. Because this tool played a primordial role in agri- 
culture, upon which the tribe’s subsistence depends, and because the 
natives recognized the superiority of iron over stone, they had not the 
slightest hesitation in adopting it. The changes we have examined repre- 
sent the natural consequence of stressing tendencies that already existed 
within the culture. Refusal of an alien technique always corresponds to 
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an absence of motive or to the impossibiliy of integrating it into a sys. 
tem of values. How many objects collected as curiosities in the begin. 
ning are discarded as soon as one realizes that they do not satisfy any 
taste, any traditional aspiration! Resistance to change is caused either by 
ignorance, or by resentment against coercion, or by the belief that the 
security of the group is threatened. 

There is a lesson to be derived from the history of the ax: that of the 
close cohesiveness of all the elements which, united by subtle and often 
imperceptible ties, constitute the culture of a society. However, one 
must not conclude from the cases I have cited that the totality of a 
culture is affected by a change in detail. When the culture is comple, 
certain domains subsist only indirectly or in such a way as to allay the 
repercussions of revolutions that occur within a different framework. 

These small neolithic societies which have paid so dearly for the 
privilege of possessing iron offer us the very image of social disorganiza- 
tion—that pathology of human groups which scholars have found so 
difficult to define. The situation we have examined here is paradoxical. 
The anomaly resulting from the acquisition of the ax stemmed not from 
an event that clashed with the profound tendencies of the group but 
from the improved output of an already familiar technique. Chokleng, 
Siriono, and Yir Yoront were all, in a way, victims of the superfluity of 
a boon. It is for this reason that their destiny is exemplary. 
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ETHNIC GROUPS AND CULTURE 


In a very penetrating paper on “The Concept of Jewish Culture,” pre- 
sented to the World Congress of Sociologists held in Zurich in 1959, 
Professor Henrik F. Infield pointed out that “some people born in one 
culture may find attractive the offerings of another culture.” Men born 
into some European cultures have for centuries experienced a special 
attraction not only toward tropical cultures but also toward tropical 
existence, life, and nature, with tropical women subsumed in nature 
and culture. 

For a considerable number of Europeans through successive genera- 
tions, the tropics, as represented by these values, have meant a sort of 
messianic condition in existential terms. Living in the tropics, however 
—and living there permanently and not as transient adventurers—has 
not meant for some of these Europeans surrender to a non-European 
environment or culture of all the values taken by them to the tropics as 
part of their sometimes Christocentric rather than ethnocentric culture. 
Most of them have rather become residents of the tropics without losing 
entirely their European or Christian “consciousness of kind.” They have 
thus contributed to make tropical populations, with whom they have 
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associated closely and intimately, acquire some of their European and 
Christian memories, sentiments, and attitudes and to share their experi- 
ence and history, just as they, Christians and Europeans, have assini- 
lated much from tropical populations through intermarriage and other 
intimate contacts through a mutually interpenetrative process. This 
mutuality has been attained without a complete loss of the “original 
cultural identity”—as a sociologist would say—either on the European 
or Christian side or on the tropical or non-European side. This explains 
why a modern Brazilian—a typical product of this sort of symbiosis— 
may feel, as so many do, that his historical past is primarily European, 
Latin, Hispanic, and Christian, without, on the other hand, repudiating 
an anthropological past that binds him to the tropical environment of 
Brazil and of America and even, to a certain extent, to that of Asia and 
Africa. 

There was a Brazilian sugar planter, at the beginning of the nine. 
teenth century, who was famous for his aristocratic manners and his 
hospitality. A descendant of a Dutchman, Gaspar van der Lei, who 
established himself as a planter in Brazil in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century, he belonged to one of the most endogamic white fami- 
lies of North Brazil: the Wanderleys. But he took a special pride in 
considering himself a caboclo (descendant of Amerindians) and in 
demonstrating how telluric a Brazilian or a man of the tropics he was 
by repudiating European food and drink to eat manioc flower and to 
drink cashew wine with the utmost pleasure, and by preferring a good 
hammock of Amerindian style to the best European bed. He was, how- 
ever, a patriarch in the best Portuguese-Christian tradition, who had 
been famous for his kindness toward his black slaves and for his care 
in assimilating them to a Christian and European civilization. 

On the other hand, a well-known case in Brazil is that of a man 
whose mother was an African slave but who became a distinguished 
journalist and public speaker (one of the best orators of his time) at the 
end of the nineteenth century. This man, almost totally black, is re- 
ported to have said quite naturally in the course of a speech that he 
spoke as “a member of the Latin race.” He felt so; there was no scandal 
about it, for everybody in his audience understood that he was a product 
of the Portuguese interpenetrative process, both biological and_socio- 
logical, and that he might even be more Latin than the pure Caucasian 
Brazilians who had not made an intensive study of the Roman classics 
such as he had done, thanks to his brilliant mastery, through intelligence 
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and literary talent, of the memories, history, sentiments, attitudes, and 
characteristics of the Romans and of the new Latin peoples, and conse- 
quently of a Latin ethnocentric civilization, if not actual race. 

His case perhaps would be ridiculous outside Brazil—in the United 
States, for instance. But it was perfectly natural in Brazil just as it 
would be perfectly natural in modern Goa—whose political problem in 
relation to Portugal or to the Indian Union does not concern me here— 
to have an Indo-Portuguese intellectual, of pure or almost pure Asian 
race, consider himself a member of the Latin civilization, if not of the 
Latin race. When M. André Siegfried addressed, a few months before 
I did, a distinguished Indo-Portuguese audience in Goa, he had the im- 
pression of being among Latins, just as I had the impression of being 
among Brazilians. Indeed, it was in Goa that I perceived how clear a 
reality is the civilization developed by the Portuguese in the Asian as 
well as in the African and American tropics as a product of a symbiotic 
process in the survival of European and Christian decisive values, made 
possible by the relative—not absolute—surrender of the Portuguese to 
tropical influence and conditions that other Europeans have refused to 
accept or to assimilate. Marriage with tropical women is one of them. 
Another is the tendency to adopt essential, and not only picturesque and 
superficial, tropical styles of living, food, and dress. For biocultural 
mutuality is only possible through this exchange of intimate, essential, 
existential values that has made it desirable for some tropical peoples 
or hybrids of European and tropical races to adopt from the Europeans 
the values that may be considered decisive from the point of view of 
the definition of their sociocultural situation as an extension and a 
variant, with creative possibilities, of a sociologically Christian civiliza- 
tion. This they do rather than set up a passive, imitative, static sub- 
European situation or an anti-European situation characterized by the 
desire of reversion of the Europeanized part of the population to a pure- 
ly tropical or non-European culture or civilization. This seems to ex- 
plain why the modern anti-European, and not merely anti-capitalistic, 
Chinese nation is becoming the really messianic nation for certain Asian 
populations whose predominant attitude toward Europe is at present 
one of rejection of European values, said to be imperialistic: an attitude 
that seems to include Communist Russia among the European imperial- 
istic powers. 

The objecion has been made by some critics that the success of the 
interpenetration process characeristic of the relation of some Europeans 
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with non-European peoples has depended largely, if not entirely, upona 
sort of paternalisitc system followed by the same Europeans. If it is so 
some of these critics say—it is an archaic system, for modern men are 
everywhere hostile to paternalism. 

It seems to be a fact that most of the European success in building a 
new type of civilization in the tropics, through a symbiotic process, has 
depended upon a paternalistic system of assimilation of tropical values— 
human, natural, and cultural—not through the state or the church but 
through a patriarchal family organization, such as the one developed by 
the Portuguese in the tropics. This organization has taken, since the 
fifteenth century, so important a part in the colonization of tropical areas 
and has contributed so effectively, by the adoption of tropical children 
by Christian families and by the growth of the Portuguese population 
through polygamous activities of some of the Portuguese heads of large 
families necessary to so immense a task as the one assumed by that 
European people during the sixteenth and part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. This immense task was the one of establishing themselves in so 
many parts of the tropical world, aiming to Chrisianize and, to a cer- 
tain extent, Europeanize numerous non-European and non-Christian 
populations. 

In his paper on Jewish culture Professor Infield refers to aspects of the 
specific problem he dealt with that are also aspects of the subject I am 
trying to discuss here—the concept of a transnational culture whose 
vitality in tropical areas (the result of a symbiotic process of interpene- 
tration of European and tropical values) is a Portuguese achievement 
effected more through a family patriarchal sytsem than through a state, 
economic, or church organization. Crucial questions could be formu- 
lated in relation to this culture, just as they are being formulated on the 
problem of a Jewish culture outside of Israel, or of an Arabic culture, or 
of the Hispanic culture in general, as it is developing or being preserved 
in America. As in the case of these other transnational but coherent cul- 
tures, one may ask, in relation to a Portuguese-tropical culture such as 
the one that has made Brazil, Portugal, and Portuguese provinces or 
colonies in the East and in Africa live for centuries a similar and con- 
tinuous group existence—as if they were all situated in the same area, 
as part of the same system, and under the same ecological and socio- 
logical influences—what common causes, besides common memories, 
sentiments, attitudes, give this binational culture its coherence? Ques- 
tions such as these require answers based on something more than 
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“satistical compilation” or “conventional community studies,” indis- 
pensable as such undertakings might be at a preliminary stage. What 
is needed, Professor Infield suggests, is “an approach oriented by theory 
which lends itself to empirical verification.” If possible, this theory 
should be capable of yielding “objecive methods of fact-finding.” In 
short, a sound scientific procedure is called for, which, as far as the 
social sciences are concerned, is still largely indicative of their level of 
“aspiration” rather than “achievement.” 

Though one is inclined to agree with Professor Infield that what is 
probably the most significant attempt to close this gap between aspira- 
tion and achievement has been made, to some extent, in connection with 
problems of Jewish group existence, the fact is that the problems of 
Portuguese-tropical group existence in different parts of the world, al- 
though less dramatic, are not less significant as a challenge to social 
scientists to study group existence as a transnational and not merely na- 
tional or subnational phenomenon. For this analysis the studies of Kurt 
Lewin may furnish students of the latter situation with useful methods 
on group dynamics, intergroup conflicts, and group participation, based 
on the central concept of considering the group to be studied as a socio- 
logical whole with dynamic properties of its own, such as organization, 
stability, and goals. One does not have to go so far as to accept Lewin’s 
idea that such interreJations may always be described in scientific and 
even mathematical terms, through what he calls “topology” or the 
geometry of social relations, based on the relationship between part and 
whole or the concept of “being-included-in.” Nor must one believe that 
it will always be possible to determine in a geometrically precise manner 
the position, direction, and distance, within the life-space, even in such 
cases where the position of the person and the direction of his actions 
are not physical, but social, in nature, to see in Lewin’s methodological 
contribution a tool that may be applied to the comparative study of 
subgroup behavior within the large Portuguese-tropical group in such 
a manner as to detect what, in this aspect of behavior, and in the inter- 
penetrative process characteristic of most of it, accounts for the fact that 
the same Portuguese-tropical group continues to be paternalistic or au- 
thoritarian—though, at the same time, democratic—in contrast with lais- 
sez faire methods. For it is known that Lewin’s technique has been 
applied to the study of both authoritarian and laissez faire group atmos- 
pheres. Though its further systematic advance is considered to be nec- 
essary and even essential, incomplete as it is, Lewin’s theory seems to be 
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a valuable tool for social anthropologists and sociologists. It is a too] 
particularly useful for the study of the Portuguese-tropical group and 
the common goals and interrelationships—paternalism included—tha 
have characterized and continue, to a certain extent, to characterize jts 
social existence apart from others which exist in tropical areas where the 
European presence has been prominent through different forms of im. 
perial dominance—imperial and authoritarian without authoritarianism 
of a family which has its force mitigated, as among the Portuguese, 
by an opposite but equally persistent tendency toward ethnic democ- 
racy through both cultural reciprocity and biological miscegenation. 

Through this and more subtle methods of research it may be possible 
to ascertain what, in the Portuguese-tropical group, as well as in other 
European-tropical groups of a similar type, gives a coherent sense to 
the aggregate of acquired meanings attached to and implemented, as 
Professor Infield specifies, “in material and non-material objects which 
decisively influence the manner in which human beings tend toward 
interest so as to satisfy their needs.” Based on this, sociologists have asked 
if Jews have needs that can be satisfied best by specifically Jewish mean- 
ings and group existence, just as other anthropologists and sociologists 
may ask if members of the Portuguese-tropical group have now, after 
more than four centuries of symbiotic interrelationship between the 
Portuguese and tropical native and tropical cultures, needs that can be 
satisfied better than in any other way by specifically Portuguese-tropical 
meanings and group existence. 

To answer this question in anthropological or sociological terms, one 
would have to admit, as modern sociologists and anthropologists do, 
that every cultural system is always a set of patterns for dealing with a 
given situation in the interests of the population which it serves. In these 
situations, as Professor John Gillin suggests in his essay on “The Prin- 
ciple of Compatibility,” we can distinguish “different types of com- 
ponents.” These general components of cultural situations may be de- 
scribed, he says (and his views represent an important body of modern 
sociological theory based on anthropological research), as (1) the hu- 
man component, (2) the environmental component, (3) the social com- 
ponent, and (4) the not invariably present foreign cultural component. 
The principle governing the adjustment of these components would be 
that of compatibility, according to which a cultural system is compatible 
with its situation, or any component elements of it, to the degree that 
the performance of the system has the effect of maintaining the integrity 
and functional capacities of the social group practicing the system. 
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The human component of a situation should be an element ecologi- 
cally compatible with its environment. And here we would have to ad- 
mit, as Professor Gillin and other anthropologists and sociologists point 
out, that certain genetic groups are better adapted organically to certain 
environments than others, this seeming to be “clearest”—according to 
anthropologists who have studied the subject—with respect to the ad- 
vantage apparently enjoyed by Negroids over other races in the ability 
to adapt organically to wet tropical environments. It is also significant 
from the point of view of compatibility as the basis of cultural systems 
adapted to situations that Negroes also seem to have greater inherited 
resistance to malignant malaria than do whites. This would be the chief 
explanation for the fact that, despite customs and artifacts compensating 
for their lack of organic resistance to the wet tropical environment, such 
as sun helmets and restricted hours of labor in heavy sunlight, the whites 
on the whole have not shown much success in establishing permanent, 
stable settlements in the low wet tropics, as A. Grenfell Price, consider- 
ing the subject “as a matter of history,” admits in his White Settlers in 
the Tropics (New York: American Geographical Society, 1939). 

We would have also to admit that the tropical environment itself lays 
specific conditions upon the development of culture, European or non- 
European. Though man is now able to produce artificial cool climates 
with air-conditioning, these cultural alterations are themselves, as Pro- 
fessor Gillin reminds us, “adjustments to the natural environment, even 
though they modify it or partially remake it.” 

The social component of a situation is a result mainly of the size and 
spatial distribution of population, both affecting the interaction between 
the members of a group, their mobility in space, their cultural patterns, 
the form or type of the family organization, kinship constellations being 
a basic factor in the social component of any cultural situation. 

Another component of a situation remains to be considered according 
to the so-called principle of compatibility: the foreign cultural com- 
ponent. This is a factor that has become increasingly important with 
the development in frequency and volume of communication between 
societies and between regions. This development is a phenomenon that 
has become prominent during the last four centuries: exactly the period 
during which the establishment and development of a Portuguese- 
tropical civilization has taken place, using in behalf of its members in 
tropical or semitropical territory a number of values, customs, and tech- 
niques taken from other non-tropical civilizations besides the European: 
the Chinese, for instance. 
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It is evident that the Portuguese-tropical civilization, now spread ove; 
Asian, African, and American territory with a more symbiotic characte; 
than any other European civilization in similar territories, owes its 
development, as a civilization apart from other modern civilizations 
(though not considered important enough by Professor Arnold Toyn. 
bee to deserve special mention in his now famous classification), to the 
fact that there has been compatibility between its decisive human eke. 
ment, the European, and the situation that has been met by this civiliza 
tion as a specific answer to a challenge, the tropical situation. The com. 
patibility, in this specific case, has been between this human element, 
the Portuguese, and the human element found by the Portuguese in the 
tropical spaces where a new civilization has successfully developed dur. 
ing the last four centuries; between the Portuguese, a European element 
penetrated by Moorish, Jewish, and, to a less extent and only in certain 
areas of the population, by African Negro blood, and the tropical 
physical environment, climate included; between this human element, 
the Portuguese and the hybrids of Portuguese and tropical combination, 
and non-European and non-tropical civilizations, like the Chinese, from 
whose wealth of techniques and customs a number of values were taken 
by the Portuguese and by their descendants, established in the tropics, 
and were adapted to tropical conditions. This is what happened, for in- 
stance, with the Chinese tile and style of roof, used widely in Brazilian 
architecture with considerable advantage from an ecological point of 
view. The tendency to assimilate values and suggestions from various 
origins and adapt them to a tropical situation seems to explain why 
modern Brazilian architecture is successfully continuing the tradition of 
Portuguese architecture in the tropcs, as a building technique whose 
technicians and artists have had the courage to combine European skills 
with the specific needs of a civilization that has become extra-European 
without acquiring any anti-European bias, but, on the contrary, insist- 
ing on maintaining European values and in adapting them to new con- 


ditions. This is perhaps the main characteristic of the Portuguese-tropi- | 


cal civilization in every respect, including race relations. 

Nothing is sociologically more significant in this civilization than the 
fact that the Brazilian Negro, for instance, does not think of himself as 
primarily a Negro—like the American Negro of the United States—but 
as Brazilian. The fact that this consciousness of kind has been developed 
in a part of the Brazilian population under an assimilative system that 
even today shows in Brazil a few paternalistic survivals (survivals that 
remain prominent in Portuguese Africa) seems to show—to come back 
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to this point—that authoritarian or paternalistic methods within the 
family relations have not meant the exclusion of the elements thus 
assimilated to a community predominantly Christian and European in 
its cultural patterns, nor have they nourished the conviction, in regard 
to the Africans, of inferiority and of not-belonging to the Portuguese- 
tropical group except as servants and manual workers. The fact that, in 
Brazil, descendants of non-European elements consider themselves pri- 
marily Brazilian and observe only secondarily their non-European eth- 
nic origin or condition makes it difficult for race prejudice to attain in 
Brazil or in the Portuguese East or in Portuguese Africa the importance 
that it has reached in other tropical areas where the European presence 
has made itself felt through the so-called color bar. 

If the basic principle in a program for race and class harmony is, as Dr. 
Henry C. Link suggests in his book, The Rediscovery of Morals with 
Special Reference to Race and Class Conflict (New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 1947), that primary emphasis should be placed on people as 
human beings, the nearest approach to this program has been for cen- 
turies the Portuguese policy in the tropics and in relation to tropical 
populations, so far as the neglect of race is concerned. This, I repeat, 
despite paternalism and paternalistic survivals among the Portuguese 
that may sometimes contribute to aggressive attitudes on the part of 
some of the non-European or non-Christian elements in relation to or 
against the European or Christian ones. A psychological consideration 
of the problem, however, seems to indicate that a moderate paternalism 
has been necessary in the relations of Europeans with non-Europeans 
when these non-Europeans have been peoples of a primitive, or little 
more than a primitive, culture. 

In connection with this point, I might recall here that when, at a con- 
ference of social scientists held in Paris in 1948, I referred to excessive 
paternalism as a source or cause of aggressive attitudes, one of the 
greatest European authorities on the subject, Professor Horkheimer, 
commented that, while this is the general tendency, 
important though it is to eliminate authoritarian methods from home and school, 
we should carefully avoid evoking in the child and the adolescent an irrational 
longing for authority because of an unwarranted lack of it in education. . . . The 
declining economic position of the middle classes, a direct factor in the history of 
European fascism, also exercised an indirect influence through the degradation of 
the father and, in consequence, the teacher in the eyes of children. They lost the 


acquiring of a love for cultural ideas through identification with an admired person. 
Instead, they developed a readiness to succumb to hateful leaders and philosophies. 
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And his conclusion was that the inability to perceive authority in this 
first and positive connotation, an inability which is one aspect of the loss 
of genuine experience and its replacement by a stereotype in modern 
man, contributes as much to authoritarianism as to authoritarian meth. 
ods themselves. Therefore, we must avoid the acceptance of an artificial, 
ideological form of equality, the fear of authority, and develop instead 
“the disposition to look for and recognize authority when it appears in 
its rational form.” Professor Horkheimer further agreed with me that 
the combination of “caudillism” and “liberation movements” in eco. 
nomically and technically backward countries is one of the most con- 
fusing political aspects of our time. 

The need to perceive authority in its first and positive connotation, in 
connection with an assimilative process, seems to be a need as much of 
culturally primitive and semiprimitive populations in their phase of 
transition to civilized culture as of children within civilized societies 
such as the European. In this phase primitive peoples have the same 
need as do children of opportunities for acquiring a love for civilized 
values through an identification of these values with an admired person. 
For centuries the Portuguese system of assimilation of non-European 
and non-Christian populations to the Iberian and Catholic sociological 
forms of civilization and Christianity has been based on this identifica- 
tion of civilized and Christian values with persons whom those popula- 
tions have had a tendency or a disposition to love: the father and the 
mother of family organizations to which the non-Europeans have be- 
come attached, after their baptism as Christians, as sociological sons 
of these two types of protectors; or the padre or missionary and teacher. 
The lack of authority as represented by a sociological father or mother, 
or by the padre, may leave the African or the primitive, in relation toa 
European or a Christian civilization, in the same condition as European 
or Euro-American adolescents who develop an irrational longing for au- 
thority because of an unwarranted lack of it in education and in assimi- 
lation. 

In a book—The Strength of Nations: A Study of Social Theory (New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1942)—that attempts to illuminate some of the 
modern problems of economics and politics by the recent advances in 
the knowledge of psychology and psychiatry, George Soule writes that 
modern psychology would agree that unmitigated parental authority is 
hampering to the child and that the latter must in some way achieve a 
responsible independence: “child” in this connotation meaning the so- 
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ciological child as well as the biological one, and “father,” the father- 
image. But modern psychology would not agree, he points out, that the 
best way to achieve this end would be “for the sons to murder the father 
—either in fact or symbolically. If they do, they are likely to create 
strong superegos in the father’s image.” More than this, “their bondage 
to irrational forces will be redoubled,” and “psychological infantilisms” 
may become “full fledged social neuroses,” as they have become not only 
in half-primitive, half-civilized societies, like some in South America, 
when deprived of paternalistic leadership, but also in fully European 
and civilized Euro-American societies that, in critical moments of their 
national life, have felt the need of some father-image who would sym- 
bolize their longing for security or their fear of loosing security. It is 
probably not absurd to say that even Franklin D. Roosevelt was for 
some time this father-image for millions of his fellow countrymen and 
that he corresponded well to his semipaternalistic, semifraternalistic 
role, never indulging in morbid exaggeration of it, such as may and has 
happened among the Portuguese-tropical group, although only excep- 
tionally and certainly not as a rule. Monarchy in Brazil, for instance, 
was a sort of sublimation of a longing for security on the part of Brazil- 
ians who were used, through their colonial experience, to the patriarchal 
forms of family life. But this type of government gave to Brazil a 
political and social experience of security and freedom in a legalistic 
atmosphere that was probably the best experience of this kind ever 
enjoyed by any Latin-American community, or in any modern tropical 
community characterized by a predominance of European over non- 
European styles and values of civilization. 

Here we pass from ecology, anthropology, and sociology to history 
and to political history through social history. This seems to be in- 
evitable in the analysis of a group or a culture like the Portuguese or 
any other European people that has achieved integration in a tropical 
milieu, and whose past is at once historical—in the conventional sense— 
and ethnological or anthropological, as a group or a culture that is a 
combination of civilized and primitive elements. This is the case not 
only for Brazil but for Cuba, Venezuela, Peru, Paraguay, Angola, 
Mocambique, and Cape Verde. For a long time the mistake was made 
by historians and sociologists of dealing with the past or the social 
structure of a very complex whole, as, for example, the Brazilian, as if 
it were a purely historical past or a purely civilized structure, with a few 
ethnographic problems here and there that would not fit into such 
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schemes but were not considered important or significant enough to be 
taken into consideration in the main analysis and interpretation of that 
complex reality. 

It is only recently that attempts have been made, or are being made~ 
especially in Brazil and as a contribution of Brazilian analysts of tropi- 
cal man to a general science of man—to combine and interrelate the 
methods of anthropology, social ecology, sociology, psychology, and 
history (social history, including economic history) for the study not 
only of Brazil, apart from the other subgroups that are part of the 
Portuguese-tropical sociocultural complex, but also of Brazil in connec. 
tion with Portugal, the Portuguese East, Portuguese Africa, and of 
Brazil as a variant of European civilization. The study of the Brazilian 
social past, as an anthropological as well as a historical past, is also being 
attempted, as well as the study of its structure as a whole, one in which 
the so-called primitive elements have been, or are, socially, culturally, 
and psychologically present, beneath or beside the civilized ones, or 
blended with them. This mixture, rather than an ethnic or cultural 
pluralism understood as coexistence of almost independent ethnic or 
cultural subgroups within a national or transnational group, has been, 
and is, characteristic of the Luso-tropical structure of which Brazil is at 
present an expression, just as it is characteristic of other Hispanic or 
Iberian or European societies in the tropics—integrated through amal- 
gamation with tropical peoples. 

Students of the sociocultural or supercomplex, described by some as 
the Luso-tropical complex, have found it necessary to give more atten- 
tion to neglected and obscure aspects of the Portuguese tropical reality 
than to the more apparent ones. Hence the unusual interest on the part 
of the same students—an interest that some outsiders have found exag- 
gerated—in sexual history and sexual behavior as a particularly impor- 
tant part of a social past and a social structure where sex has played an 
extremely important role, not only biologically, creating as it were al- 
most a new race, but socially, breaking or shortening the social distance 
between masters and slaves, Europeans and non-Europeans, civilized 
and primitive, in an atmosphere of sexual adventure not only in its 
crudest aspect of mere pleasure-seeking but of romantic love and family- 
building as well. Some of the unions of Europeans with non-Europeans 
within the Portuguese-tropical group have become, since the sixteenth 

century, part of a sort of romantic tradition in the relations between the 
two races and the two cultures and have contributed as such to give so- 
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cial value and psychic charm, in Brazil, to mestizos and to marriage out- 
side not only one’s class but even one’s race. 

For the study of such aspects of the social past and the social structure 
of a group among whose members these unions have been frequent 
within certain classes and not actually rare among other classes, it is evi- 
dent that the student both of Portuguese-tropical history and of contem- 
porary Portuguese-tropical society, has to follow paths that are not the 
conventional ones, since he must deal with a hidden, intimate, disguised 
history that Unamuno, the Spanish essayist, once called intra-historta. 
That history is similar—though deeper, being anthropological as well 
as purely historical—to the history that the Goncourt brothers attempted 
in France, calling it histoire intime and considering it, even for the past 
of a civilized society such as the French, not only as a sort of roman 
prai but la vraie histoire humaine. Roman vrai was also Proust’s type of 
history, although disguised in fiction, just as Unamuno, disguising him- 
self as a unique type of novelist, dealt with some extremely significant 
aspects of the development of the Spaniard as an equally unique person- 
ality with a unique history and situation—both psychological and cul- 
tural—in Europe. 

Modern students of the Portuguese-tropical social past and social 
structure, considering these in their most intimate and perhaps most 
significant aspects, think that it is possible for them to analyze and 
interpret such obscure aspects of a general reality through methods that, 
being scientific (insofar as the social sciences are scientific), may also be 
Proustian—not in the sense of being like the techniques of fiction but 
rather in the sense of being emphatic as historians and anthropologists 
have the right to be emphatic; that is, to identify themselves with cer- 
tain situations unknown to them in their full reality to the point of 
making them real, in their essentials, through the assembling or reunion 
of as many concrete, vivid, real details as possible. This is why these 
modern students of that past and of that structure use in an intensive 
way—one which was probably never used anywhere before for the 
study of a mixed society, half-civilized, half-primitive—not only inti- 
mate personal but apparently commercial documents like bills and 
advertisements that are also basically personal, as well as information on 
sexual and domestic behavior to be found in the Inquisition and the 
church private colonial papers, where short, concrete references are 
made to the most secret sins of pioneer colonists of the sixteenth century 
in their relations with slaves, with Amerindians, with Negroes recently 
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arrived from Africa, and with animals. They also confuse Roman 
Catholic with Jewish rites and with Amerindian and African religious 
practices, some of them connected with sex and love, with marriage and 
children. 

Should these methods of analysis, part historical, part anthropological, 
part scientific, part humanistic, be extended to other societies? For soci. 
eties where there is, or has been, a similar interpenetration of races and 
cultures, I think that the answer is “Yes.” A Cuban critic, Juan Antonio 
Portuondo, has expressed the desire to see them used in the study of 
other Hispanic-American communities besides the Brazilian one. Anglo. 
American historians, anthropologists, and sociologists have expressed the 
same desire concerning certain areas of the United States whose ecologi- 
cal conditions and historical experience make them similar to the tropi- 
cal and quasi-tropical spaces where Portuguese or Iberian colonization 
has prevailed in America. 

Other critics have expressed their doubts as to the possible universal 
value of these methods, objecting that if they are, as has been said, 
Proustian, they are literary and not scientific, although it has been said 
of Proust himself that he was at once scientific and poetical in his ways 
of analyzing the most secret or intimate aspects of human behavior. 
Here the problem has to do with the relationship between social science 
and humanism—a subject that is now a source of frequent discussion 
among social scientists and social philosophers. In regard to a method 
or a combination of methods—the scientific and the humanistic—that 
has been followed by Brazilian social analysts as pioneers for more than 
a quarter of a century, it is interesting to gather the opinions of some of 
the most modern anthropologists and sociologists of Europe and the 
United States. 

One of them—a very modern Anglo-American anthropologist, Robert 
F. Spencer—has pointed out in a recent essay, “The Humanities in Cul- 
tural Anthropology,” that, because anthropology and the humanities 
interest themselves in the same kinds of phenomena, the intimacy 
which can exist between them should be given its proper place, and the 
benefits to be derived by anthropology from close association (with the 
humanities) should no longer be ignored. “Like the historian,” he adds, 
“the anthropologist is in search of evidence demonstrating ‘descriptive 
integration,’ as Evans-Pritchard and Kroeber put it.” As a consequence 
of the search, with the goal of understanding cultural behavior, 
whether holistically, comparatively, or in diachronic or synchronic 
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terms, anthropology must remain, according to Professor Spencer, an 
empirical discipline, utilizing all methods which come to hand. The 
task of analyzing, comprehending, and depicting cultures as growths or 
wholes creates a dependence on the findings of various of the natural 
sciences as well as those of history and the humanities. Here he is fol- 
lowing the orientation of older anthropologists, such as not only Evans- 
Pritchard and Kroeber but also Ruth Benedict and Robert Redfield. It 
is well known that Professor Evans-Pritchard goes so far as to define 
anthropology as a branch of the humanities. All four approve of the 
Brazilian combination of the two methods—the scientific and the hu- 
manistic—in social analysis that was introduced even before 1933. 

One thing is generally accepted by modern anthropologists who are 
extending to civilized or mixed cultures methods formerly applied only 
to primitive cultures, that, in “getting the feel” of the culture with 
which he is working, the field anthropologist employs the same kinds of 
perception utilized by the literary critic or the artist. Just as “the human- 
ist tries to see the whys of the Don Quixote, to drink in its flavor, and to 
appreciate and evaluate the total of Cervantes,” so the anthropologist 
tries to immerse himself in the “shamanistic seance or folktale and to 
fathom their implications.” Though aiming, as he does, for a greater 
degree of objectivity in his pursuit of facts relating to other cultures, the 
anthropologist, “in fact and practice,” when “working in new situations, 
has only his critical judgments and his intuitive perceptions on which to 
rely.” 

It is true, however, as Professor Spencer and other anthropologists ad- 
mit, that many social scientists, not excluding anthropologists, have be- 
come so jealous of the scientific label that the very word “intuition” has 
been thrown into the “lexical dustbin.” True, also, that “the humanist, 
versed in some special aspect of a single culture, lacks the anthropolo- 
gist’s goal of perceiving the integration of the parts”; hence the deficien- 
cy of studies on national or transnational sociocultural complexes— 
studies whose importance has been stressed by Morris Ginsberg in a 
brilliant sociological essay—when written by men with a purely human- 
istic point of view and from a purely humanistic approach. For it is nec- 
essary that in such studies the analyst, instead of binding himself entire- 
ly to special aspects of a national or supernational culture, assumes that 
the culture he is analyzing is the product of innumerable diverse and 
intangible threads and that it is comparable to other cultures. It is when 
the spatial and synchronic interests of the anthropologist are brought to- 
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gether with the diachronic and evaluative treatment of the humanists 
that—according to Spencer—“a mutual undertaking of great value cay 
begin.” And he gives as an example of this combination of the human. 
istic with the scientifically anthropological approach the recent essay of 
Professor Lowie on the social and intellectual development of the Ger. 
mans. 

In order to understand a culture, Spencer concludes, the anthropolo. 
gist thus may safely employ the subjective insights and approaches of 
the conventionally defined humanities in his resolution of human prob- 
lems. And Kroeber agrees with the view expressed by younger anthro. 
pologists, as well as by social psychologists of his own generation, such 
as Gordon Allport, that we may therefore expect a continuance of 
rapprochement, humanistic studies becoming increasingly “pan-human 
in their range” and increasingly historical at the expense of their norm. 
ative constituent, natural science taking cognizance and making greater 
use of the humanistic data and the results of the humanistic studies. In 
the investigation of national or supernational culture wholes or civiliza. 
tions, such as the Portuguese-tropical sociocultural complex, it is 
Kroeber’s view that “anthropology must necessarily take most of its 
data from historians and other humanists; but its task is the association 
of parts.” 

I would like to add to these quotations from some of today’s leading 
anthropologists that the best connection between the data gathered by 
historians and humanists and the anthropologist’s endeavor to associate 
parts seems to be the one offered by social history and social anthropol- 
ogy combined: a transit field where anthropology and history may 
meet; and, as such, of special value for the study, the analysis, and the 
interpretation of a mixed supernational culture whole like that of the 
Portuguese-tropical, where “civilized” and “primitive” elements are 
found in a constant process of interpenetration. 

As Cassirer has pointed out in his Substance and Function (Chicago: 
Open Court, 1923), problems of constancy of elements tend to become 
problems of constancy of relations. In the analysis of a sociocultural com- 
plex such as the Portuguese-tropical or other European-tropical com- 
plexes of a similar type, the isolated study of the ethnic and cultural 
elements that have come together to form these complexes (the Euro- 
pean, the Moor, the East Indian, the Amerindian, the Negro) is be- 
coming less and less significant. For the analysis of these elements 
should be done not in isolation one from the other—an isolation that 
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would make the task of the anthropologist one task and that of the his- 
torian another—but in their constancy of relations or interrelations. In 
the study of this constancy of interrelations in a mixed culture it is nec- 
essary, if not essential, for the analyst also to use a mixed approach, 
humanistic as well as scientifically anthropological. 

This has been done in Brazil and in the Portuguese language in a 
crudely pioneer way in anticipation of more recent and more refined 
studies in English and French by British, French, and American social 
analysts of a new type: analysts willing to add humanistic techniques to 
scientific ones in the analysis or the study of certain human problems. 

Proust himself—to return to the problem of a possible Proustian 
method in social analysis—has said that one of his aims as a novelist “in 
the search for lost time” was to see different sides of a town from win- 
dows of a train winding through it. He thus developed, apparently from 
Bergson, a conception of psychological time that made him think that, 
as there is a plane geometry and a geometry in space, so, for the novel 
as he conceived it there should be not only a plane psychology but a 
psychology in time. 

Is it not proper to say, in connection with anthropological or sociolog- 
ical studies that are also psychological, that in the case of the analysis of 
certain groups made up of subgroups, each one of these subgroups, liv- 
ing, as Professor Georges Gurvitch would say, in its own space time, the 
analyst should attempt to do not only plane sociology but sociology or 
social anthropology in time? Should he not attempt to see different 
sides of a group from the windows of a train going through it and to 
catch rhythms of a complex and apparently unified, though in certain 
aspects plural or diversified, human behavior ? 

It is a Proustian principle that, in a man’s life, the past is that which 
has ceased to act but has not ceased to exist. So it seems to be in the life 
or existence of a group like the one I am attempting to describe as 
Portuguese-tropical. In the life or existence of such a group the past no 
longer acts upon its different subgroups in a standard way but rather at 
clearly different rhythms, thus making it impossible for an analyst to 
separate, for the entire group, past from present and present from 
future. Past and present tend to merge one in the other in vaguely dif- 
ferent temporal ways, not through a standard time, thus making the 
psychology or the sociology in time of a complex group or a society 
with a plural culture a very complex one. This happens, I know, with 
any large transnational group; but it seems to happen in a particularly 
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intensive way with the Portuguese-tropical population scattered in the 
East, in Africa, and in America, on account of the interpenetration, 
within the limits of these tropical areas, of cultures whose ecological o; 
physical bases for the notion of time are radically different from the 
European one. Europeans have the year divided into four seasons. In 
the tropics time flows through practically the same physical condition; 
year after year, thus making it difficult for a tropics-minded member of 
the group to think in terms of the European four seasons and to have 
the same definitive notions of time and of its effects upon human be. 
havior, in its psychological and social aspects, entertained by a typical 
European. 

When one considers the fact that some anthropologists who have 
studied primitive cultures have reached the conclusion that some primi- 
tive peoples cannot speak of time, as the civilized European or Euro- 
peanized man does, as though it were something actual, which passes, 
can be wasted, saved, and so forth, one begins to see the importance of a 
somewhat Proustian analysis of the different social and psychological 
times that coexist, sometimes in a rather antagonistic way, in some of 
the modern European-tropical societies. These societies have to be 
studied through methods of social analysis that take into due considera. 
tion these and other problems, very difficult to be perceived through 
purely conventional techniques either of history or of anthropology or 
sociology. Since most primitive peoples have a tendency to live wholly 
in the present and in the unreliably recollected past, it is easy to under- 
stand why, in mixed societies, where Europeanization does not do away 
radically with primitive cultures, these cultures offer a particularly 
strong resistance to the European time dimension so often peculiar to 
only a small, completely Europeanized group among them. 

It is in the comparative analysis of the behavior of different sub- 
groups of a large group like the Portuguese-tropical one—more Euro- 
pean in certain areas, more tropical in other areas—that a student of 
sociology appreciates the convenience of studying social human be- 
havior as a sociology in time: as an unrolling of life, with the effects of 
time on people revealing themselves in different ways, according to 
their cultural and ecological situation; but every subgroup is “inevitably 
touched by Time,” as Mary Colum, author of From These Roots (New 
York: Scribner’s, 1937), has said in her comments on modern experi- 
ments, like the Proustian one, of transferring to literature the philos 
ophy of Bergson and the scientific psychology of Freud: “inevitably 
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SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE 
PHILEMON AND BAUCIS EPISODE 


IN GOETHE’S FAUST 


Goethe resisted all attempts on the part of his critics and admirers to 
draw oversimplified and final messages from Faust—an understandable 
reaction, since why should anyone bother with the dramatic trappings 
if the meaning can be summed up in a few abstract statements? He 
told Eckermann that people constantly came to him asking the mean- 
ing of Faust—as if he knew! It was not in his line, he said, to try to 
embody anything abstract. Goethe’s thought process is dialectical, and 
for almost every one of his aphorisms which seems to illustrate one 
side of a matter there is another illuminating the opposite side. Goethe 
carried this tendency so far, in fact, that he once remarked to Eckermann 
that his Philemon and Baucis had nothing to do with the traditional 
couple. He added, almost in the same breath, that the persons and the 
situation were nevertheless similar. Before examining the meaning of 
Goethe’s verse in detail, a brief summary of the action taking place in 
the fifth act of the second part of Faust is necessary : 


A Wanderer returns to a land, now Faust’s kingdom, where he had been ship. 
wrecked long ago and had found shelter in the home of Philemon and Baucis. He 
learns from the old couple, who are still alive, that their house on the hill now 
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sands in the shadow of Faust’s castle. Faust wants them to move to the lowlands, 
which he has reclaimed from the sea with the aid of Mephistopheles, but they have 
far refused to obey him. Faust’s animosity toward the old couple is then depicted. 
In the end he assigns to Mephistopheles the task of eviction. Philemon and Baucis 
resist. They are killed, the Wanderer is dispatched along with them, and the house 
isburned down. Faust’s blindness and death soon follow, but not before he attempts 
afinal project, the construction of a canal. 


In the original Philemon and Baucis legend, recounted by Ovid, it is 
jupiter himself in the form of the Wanderer, rejected by the people of 
the lowlands, to whom the pair offer a welcome, food, and shelter. The 
did couple are thus spared from the deluge which Jupiter sends to 
punish those who refused to help him. Here the supreme importance of 
the Wanderer is obvious, while in the Goethean version he is disposed 
of in a very offhand manner. With a stroke of irony, Goethe arranges 
the action so that the same power responsible for the transformation of 
the hostile natural conditions to which the Wanderer had nearly suc- 
cumbed on a previous occasion is now, rather casually, responsible for 
his death—as if a man, marveling at a city built where he remembered 
adesert, were, in the first flush of his enthusiasm, to be struck down in 
its streets by a passing truck. 

Julien Benda observed that for Plato morality determined politics, 
while for Machiavelli politics and morality had become quite unrelated. 
The feature peculiar to our own time was not merely the determination 
of morality by politics but the defense of this position by a large num- 
ber of intellectuals. It is worthwhile to examine in this light the com- 
ments made in recent years regarding Goethe’s use of the Philemon and 
Baucis legend. The various interpretations of the significance of this 
part of the drama not only enable one to classify commentators in ac- 
cordance with Benda’s comment but also—and this is much more im- 
portant—to discern a massive revision of outlook toward “Faustian 
man” which has taken place in recent decades. The Philemon and 
Baucis episode is a crucial point in Goethe’s drama, its evaluation deter- 
mining the interpretation of later events, including Faust’s last actions, 
his death, and his salvation. Furthermore, it can be shown that Faust’s 
mode of realizing his utopian-social aspirations and his brutal treatment 
of Philemon and Baucis are generally related to a metaphysical error 
committed at the outset of his career. This error, the substitution of the 
Deed for the Word, worked itself out, on the one hand, in a political 
policy of pure activism and, on the other, in the substitution of applied 
technique for genuine knowledge and understanding. At the same time 
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he became progressively estranged from the natural world and his 
fellow men. 

It is said that Hitler took particular pleasure in this part of Faust, 
Obviously, he saw in it a precedent, if not a justification, for his own 
ruthlessness. If a few innocent bystanders were hurt by the tempestuous 
strivings of the Faustian man, so much the worse for them. You can't 
make an omelet without breaking eggs! Throughout the nineteenth 
century this was the prevailing view, and, although two wars have had 
a sobering effect, the view still persists: 


The Philemon and Baucis episode has, to the modern mind, a tinge of the 
maudlin about it, and the traditional device of the Stranger (whereby the extent 
of Faust’s operation is disclosed to the reader) is just a little clumsy. . . . In practice 
the individual’s choice is sometimes not between “right-doing” and “wrong-doing,” 
but between greater and lesser evil. In terms of the symbol, Faust’s choice was 
between the greater evil of passively accepting the “barren kingdom” of the waves 
and the lesser evil of matters such as the death of Philemon and Baucis and the 
piratical doings of Mephisto and his minions—that certain allowance which, in 
the achievement of great and powerful works, must sometimes be allowed to the 
powers of evil. 


The death of Philemon and Baucis (he forgets all about the Wander- 
er) is not too high a price to pay for the establishment of what Enright 
calls elsewhere a “community of working people.” The certain allow. 
ance is offered up with such readiness that it seems more of a votive 
offering to a new deity than an allowance for the powers of evil. Enright 
clearly falls into Benda’s last category—indeed, he is so anxious to jus- 
tify political expediency that he fails to read the text carefully. Other- 
wise he would have understood from Baucis’ utterance: 


Where by night the flames were swarming 
Stood a dike when we awoke 

Wails of human victims bleeding 

Nightly to our ears were born. . . .? 


1. D. J. Enright, Commentay on Goethe's Faust (Norfolk, Conn.: New Directions, 
1949), p. 136. 
2. Wo die Flimmchen nachtig schwarmten 
Stand ein Damm den andern Tag 
Menschenopfer mussten bluten, 
Nachts erscholl des Jammers Qual . . . [Faust 11128]. 
I have used, with the permission of the publisher, George Madison Priest’s translation of 
Goethe's Faust (New York: A. A. Knopf, 1941). 
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that all was not well in the “community of working people.” The dikes 
had already been built before Philemon and Baucis were dealt with, 
and, in any case, they lived on the hill. Yet their death is not a gratuitous 
act of cruelty. Their existence is a plague to Faust because they recall 
a past form of life which he believes he has transcended. Symbols of 
religious belief, of stubborn individualism, and of the old order of 
things in general, Philemon and Baucis also remind him that his power 
is still limited. Thus, when he hears their vesper bells, he cries out: 


Accursed bell! Base clangour sending, 

It wounds me like spiteful shot from slings; 
Before mine eyes my realm’s unending, 

Yet at my back vexation stings. 

The envious bell is aye recalling: 

From blemish is my realm not free! 

The lindens, brown hut, church half-falling, 
Not one of these belongs to me. 

And if Id seek rest, there repairing 

I'll shudder as with alien fear. . . . 


Another analysis of the episode, also written by an Englishman, leaves 
the moral issue aside and may, therefore, be classified in Benda’s second 
category—that of the Machiavellians, for whom politics and morality 
occupy separate spheres. Faust, according to this commentator, has a 
high degree of “will” at this stage of his career, and, as the old couple 
have a low degree of will (except for their willingness to oppose the 
pretensions of Faust, one should add), a fundamental incompatibility, 
which Faust is unable to tolerate, exists: 


It is not simply that he dislikes the ringing of the bell (as does Mephistopheles) 
but that it appeals to him at a time when he cannot afford to succumb to its charm: 
it is incompatible with the mood of aggression that is vital to the building up of an 
Empire.* 


3. Verdammtes Lauten! Allzuschandlich 
Verwundet’s, wie ein tickischer Schuss; 
Vor Augen is mein Reich unendlich, 
Im Ricken neckt mich der Verdruss, 
Erinnert mich durch neidische Laute: 
Mein Hochbesitz, er ist nicht rein, 
Der Lindenraum die braune Baute, 
Das morsche Kirchlein ist nicht mein 
Und wiinscht’ ich, dort mich zu erholen, 
Vor fremden Schatten schaudert mir .. . [Faust, 11160]. 


4. R. D. Miller, The Meaning of Goethe’s Faust (London: Heffer & Sons, Ltd., 1939), 
p. 129. 
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The moral neutrality of this statement is strikingly at variance with 
the anguished outcry of Albert Schweitzer, a few years earlier: 

All kinds of unnatural conditions are developing daily among us in such a way 
that man ceases to feel any longer that he is in every respect a being that belongs to 
nature and himself and becomes more and more a creature submissive to society, 
So the question is raised which would have been considered impossible only a few 
decades ago: Do we still desire to remain faithful to the ideal of human personality 
in the midst of hostile circumstances, or are we now on the contrary loyal to a new 
idea for humanity which ordains that man shall achieve a differently ordered ful. 
fillment of his nature in the restless merging of his being in organized society? 
What, however, can this mean except that we, like Faust, have erred terribly in 
detaching ourselves from nature and surrendering ourselves to the unnatural? After 
all, what is now taking place in this terrible epoch of ours except a gigantic repeti 
tion of the drama of Faust on the stage of the world? The cottage of Philemon and 
Baucis burns with a thousand tongues of flame!® 


Schweitzer’s words were spoken in Germany in 1932. The nineteenth 
century, however, of which Miller’s viewpoint is a survival, saw Faust 
as the drama of a man who achieved salvation, after a youth misspent 
in a romantic effort to gain knowledge and understanding, through 
work—a man of facts and deeds. Oswald Spengler celebrated this 
Faustian Tatsachenmensch at the time of the first World War, saying 
that he would count it a success if his book, Der Untergang des Abend. 
landes, turned young men from lyrics to techniques, and from phi- 
losophy to politics. 

Others in addition to Schweitzer had, by the thirties, become suspi- 
cious of the Faustian man. Hohlenberg, in a very perceptive and 
original study of Goethe’s Faust, pointed out that, far from achieving 
his salvation in any genuine sense, Faust had actually grown worse 
instead of better in his old age. Faust completely failed to realize how 
far the actions of Mephistopheles were diverging from his wishes. Im- 
mediately after hearing that his trading expedition had been converted 
into a simple act of piracy, Mephistopheles put all fine distinctions 
aside with the words: 

You have the Power and so the Right 
You ask no How but What it be. 
I know not how the sea is charted 


If war and trade and piracy 
Are not triune and can’t be parted.® 


5. Goethe: Four Studies by Albert Schweitzer, trans. Charles Joy (New York: Beacon 
Press, 1949), p. 50. 


6. Man hat Gewalt, so hat man Recht. 
Man fragt ums Was, und Nicht ums Wie 
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Faust assigned the eviction of Philemon and Baucis to the same devilish 
agency. Hohlenberg wrote of Faust: 

He was completely devoid of understanding of the old couple and he behaved 
like the unwise rulers who insist on making people happy against their will... . The 


transition from originally well-meaning statesmanship to compulsion and tyranny 
is almost paradigmatically set forth. Faust shares the fate of all Utopian rulers.’ 


Hohlenberg’s remarks take additional force, and their resemblance to 
ideas which Goethe actually had in mind seems close, when the un- 
written drama outlined in Dichtung und Wahrheit is recalled. Here 
Goethe tells us how, while musing over the tragic gap between the 
designs of men and their actual accomplishments—over the tragedy of 
the superior man, who, in striving to act effectively, ends by debasing 
both himself and his doctrine—he conceived the idea of a drama with 
Mahomet as its protagonist. First Mahomet was to reach his exalted 
conception of divinity. Then he communicates his feelings and opinions 
to his relatives. His wife and Ali accept them unconditionally. In the 
second act he and Ali, the latter with more passion, attempt to further 
the doctrine in the tribe. Here both agreement and opposition are met 
with, according to varieties of the characters. Disunion crops up, the 
conflict becomes violent, and Mahomet must flee. In the third act he 
overcomes his opponents, makes his religion official, and purifies the 
Kaabe from idols. Since everything cannot be accomplished by force, 
he finds recourse to deceit necessary. The wordly side grows and ex- 
tends itself; the divine side moves into the background and becomes 
obscured. In the fourth act Mahomet pursues his conquests, and the 
doctrine is used more as pretext than as purpose. All conceivable means 
must be employed, and cruelty is not lacking. A woman, whose hus- 
band he has had executed, poisons him. In the fifth act he realizes that 
he is poisoned. His great composure, the return to himself at his former 
level, makes him worthy of admiration. He purifies his doctrine, sta- 
bilizes his kingdom, and dies.® 

Faust’s doctrine, which he does not succeed in purifying, is the phi- 


Ich musste keine Schiffahrt kennen: 
Krieg, Handel und Piraterie, 
Dreieinig sind sie, nich zu trennen [ Faust, 11188]. 


7. J. Hohlenberg, Goethes Faust im zwanzigsten Jahrhundert (Berlin: Goring Verlag, 
1931), p. 152. 
8, Dichtung und Wahrheit, Book XIV. 
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losophy of the “Deed,” formulated early in the course of the drama by 
perverting the Johannine Gospel: 


’Tis written: “In the beginning was the Word!” 

Here now I’m balked! Who'll put me in accord? 

It is impossible, the Word so high to prize, 

I must translate it otherwise 

If I am rightly by the Spirit taught. 

’Tis written: In the beginning was the Thought! 
Consider well that line, the first you see, 

That your pen might not write too hastily! 

It is then Thought that works, creative, hour by hour? 
Thus should it stand: In the beginning was the Power! 
Yet even while I write this word, I falter, 

For something warns me, this too I shall alter. 

The Spirit’s helping me! I see now what I need 

And write assured: In the beginning was the Deed!® 


The author of the Johannine Gospel enunciated a new version of the 
philosophical-theological conception of the Logos doctrine, which, in 
its original form, antedated Christianity by at least five hundred years, 
The specifically Christian version of the Logos doctrine is the peculiar 
union of the universal and the concrete or particular, expressed in the 
theological language in the Johannine Gospel as the Word becoming 
Flesh: 


In the beginning was the Word (Logos) 
And the Word was with God 

And God was the Word. 

He was in the beginning with God 

All things were made through Him 

And without Him was made 

Nothing that has been made. 


9. Im Anfang war das Wort! 
Hier stock’ ich schon! Wer hilft mir weiter fort? 
Ich kann das Wort so hoch unmédglich schatzen 
Ich muss es anders tibersetzen, 
Wenn ich vom Geiste recht erleuchtet bin. 
Geschrieben steht: Im Anfang war der Sinn. 
Bedenke wohl die erste Zeile 
Dass deine Feder sich nicht tibereile! 
Ist es der Sinn der alles wirkt und schafft? 
Es sollte stehn: Im Anfang war die Kraft! 
Doch, auch indem ich dieses niederschreibe, 
Schon warnt mich was, dass ich dabei nicht bleibe. 
Mir hilft der Geist! Auf einmal seh’ ich Rat. 

Und schreibe getrost: Im Anfang war die Tat! [Faust 1237]. 
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The Logos doctrine of Heracleitus of Ephesus, from which the 
Christian doctrine was derived, may be interpreted as an expression of 
the union between the universal law of the world (Jogos) and its rea- 
soned statement (Jogos); the conformity, in other words, of rational 
discourse with the orderly process of natural events. With respect to 
the development of science this conception is of the utmost importance. 
Philosophically speaking, Reason thus becomes the ontological founda- 
tion of the universe. Once Faust rejected the principle of the Logos, 
however, he had no grip on Sinn (thought, sense) as a constitutive 
feature of the real world. Nothing remained in the end except the brute 
irrational fact and its counterpart, the “Deed,” as Faust ultimately 
concluded, with the aid of that supreme nihilist, Mephistopheles. The 
point is more clearly made in the German language, where the Latinism 
of “fact” is avoided, die Tat having as its counterpart die Tatsache. 
Hitler, it should be noted, once remarked to Rauschning that he had 
no love for Goethe but that he was able to overlook much for the sake 
of one phrase, “Im Anfang war die Tat.” 

Without pushing the interpretation too far, one can see foreshadowed 
in Goethe’s drama the form of that crisis which Husserl described in 
Western science—the dissolution of the idea of a universal philosophy 
and the failure of the positive sciences to account for man other than 
as a scientific object. The path taken by Faust, described by Goethe in 
theological terminology and poetical imagery, shows an extremely sug- 
gestive relationship to the path taken by the West as a whole, during 
the past few centuries, described by Husserl in philosophical terminol- 
ogy in his posthumous book (Die Krises der europaischen Wissen- 
schaften und die transzendentale Phinomenologie). Husserl gave here 
his reasons for believing that Western man had reached a dead end in 
science and philosophy as the result of a metaphysical error which be- 
gan with the “mathematization of nature” initiated by Galileo and 
culminated with scientific positivism. To insist that science is at a dead 
end may, in the face of the overwhelming technical triumphs which 
confront us on every side, seem both presumptuous and absurd. But 
Husserl was not primarily interested in these technical triumphs, whose 
existence, since they served as evidence for his claim that science had 
been converted into technique, he did not deny. The basis of his criti- 
cism rested on the paradox that, although validity is claimed for our 
scientific formulations, in these same formulations man finds himself 
reduced to the status of a scientific object among other objects, ulti- 
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mately to be described in terms of physical events related merely causally 
or in accordance with statistical laws. The failure to account for man 
except as a scientific object not only has left him in a highly vulnerable 
position—a puppet to be manipulated, a piece of clockwork to be taken 
apart and reassembled in a fashion more pleasing to society, if need be~ 
but has left the foundations of the sciences in a paradoxically unstable 
condition, since it was man himself who laid them. The technicalization 
of the sciences permits the accomplishment of marvels of all kinds, it is 
true, but the idea which bore these sciences has been lost, together with 
a loss of faith in reason exemplified most clearly in philosophies at. 
tempting to construct a world solely from “data,” that is, from 
Tatsachen. 

Faust apparently understands the nature of the error into which he 
has fallen, when he cries out, shortly after the death of Philemon and 
Baucis. 


Could I all magic from my pathway banish 

Could quite unlearn its spells and make it vanish, 
Nature, could I face thee in thy great plan 

Then were it worth the pain to be a man.1° 


The key to the understanding of this passage lies in the meaning of the 
word “magic.” Jacob Boeme, with whose writings Goethe was familiar, 
called magic “die Aktivitat in dem Willens-Geist,” the activity in the 
spirit of will. The aim of magic is directed toward the manipulation of 
phenomena. This kind of magician wishes to enforce his will on the 
external world. He has no desire to understand or to contemplate that 
world; he wishes merely to produce effects, to exert power, to bea 
demigod: 


All things that move between the quiet poles 
Shall be at my command: emperors and kings 
Are but obeyed in their several provinces 

Nor can they raise the wind, or rend the clouds 
But his dominion that exceeds in this 

Stretcheth as far as does the mind of man. 

A sound magician is a demi-god.1! 


10. K6nnt’ ich Magie von meinem Pfad entfernen 
Die Zauberspriiche ganz und gar verlernen 
Stiind’ich, Natur, vor dir ein Mann allein, 
Da war’s der Mihe wert, ein Mensch zu sein [Faust 11407]. 


11. Christopher Marlowe, The Tragedy of Dr, Faustus. 
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Those technical devices which work like magic, as the popular phrase 
puts it, really represent magic in the sense described. If magic be de- 
fined as an indefinite expansion of the pragmatically planning will to 
power, a power in the face of which everything comes to seem an object 
or a thing to be manipulated, we live today in a civilization with an 
unhealthy hypertrophy of magical function, as Voegelin pointed out a 
few years ago. Or, as Maritain put it, our science is fast becoming a 
kind of maya, a maya which succeeds. The inner relation between 
man and man, and between man and his world (the Lebenswelt of 
Husserl), steadily weakens. 

The aging Faust manipulates his people, whose happiness he wants 
to secure, just as he would any other class of objects. Still intent on 
creating his utopia, shortly before his death we find him calling on 
Mephistopheles to complete the canal: 


Be it done as it may, 

Bring crowd on crowd of workmen here! 
Spur them on with rigour and good cheer, 
Entice, coerce, give ample pay!1* 


But Priest’s translation fails to give the force of Goethe’s bezahle, 
locke, presse bei! Instead of working on a canal, as Faust believes, 
Mephistopheles’ workmen are digging his grave. Here we have our first 
look at citizens from the “community of working people”—the Lemurs, 
pitiful, nightmare creatures of skin and bone, moving about numbly 
and clumsily, but still believing that they will inherit the earth: 


The call concerns a spacious land 
Where we shall have possession—!8 


they say, as Mephistopheles spurs them on. All this stands in horrible 
contrast to what Faust believes he is accomplishing: 


Thus space to millions I will give 

Where, though not safe, yet free and active they may live. 
Green fertile fields where straightway from their birth 

Both men and beast live happy on the newest earth, 


12. Wie es auch moglich sei 
Arbeiter schaffe Meng’ auf Menge, 
Ermuntere durch Genuss und Strenge, 
Bezahle, locke, presse bei! [Faust 11554]. 


13. Es gilt gar wohl ein weites Land, 
Das sollen wir bekommen [Faust 11518]. 
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Settled forthwith along the mighty will. 
Raised by a daring busy people’s will.1# 


One of the most violent of the recent rejections of Faustian man was 
made in response to these lines. Faust, wrote Wurtenberg, was indulg. 
ing in a masquerade typical of totalitarian dictatorships, and his talk 
of utopia was only a sham to cover an unappeasable appetite for power: 


Pleasures—“With Strength through Joy to Madeira”—and austerities (modern 
instances are legion), enticements, forced service, displacements, slave-labor, in the 
troubled midst of modern robot-existence; in truth it is easy to understand Hitler’s 
particular pleasure in Faust II, 5, but it is less understandable when, even to-day, 
the victims of a similar titanism want to find a real solution here, and to see in 
Faust’s “eternal striving” something which rounds out and crowns his existence.15 


Germany, the subject of a vast allegory in Mann’s Doktor Faustus, 
incorporated the Faust idea as did no other nation in our time. Stagger- 
ing down to hideous ruin ten years ago, in a seemingly final ecstacy 
of despair, following the tradition of Marlowe’s Faustus and the 
Chapbook Faust, she has been rescued in a fashion almost as trite as 
that employed by Goethe for the salvation of his Faust, a salvation 
which has been the subject of much criticism. It was Heine who first 
pointed out that Goethe had misconceived the whole purport of the 
legend, and in Heine’s own Tanzpoem, Dr. Faustus, a great black hand 
rose up out of the earth to bar Faust’s flight to the church. Nevertheless, 
Germany merited salvation because, if the standards of poetic justice 
are to be upheld, the final Faustian downfall must involve all countries 
of the West. In fact, the Faustian ideal is perhaps given less allegiance 
in Germany today than in the United States. Even during the second 
World War there was a group of German intellectuals, writing in the 
Deutsche Rundschau, who more or less openly expressed their disgust 
with the cult of the colossal, the mass organizations, and the political 
dragooning of the Nazi government. Répke, who came in conflict with 
the Nazi regime early in its course, had this to say of the group: 


14. Eroffn’ ich Raume vielen Millionen 
Nicht sicher zwar, doch tatig-frei, zu wohnen 
Griin das Gefilde, fruchtbar; Mensch und Herde 
Gleich angesiedelt an des Hiigels Kraft 
Den aufgewalzt kiihn-emsige Vélkerschaft. 
Im innern hier ein paradiesisch Land ... [Faust 111569]. 


15. Gustave Wurtenberg, Goethes Faust Heute: Das Ende des Faustischen Menschen 
(Berlin: Hummeler Verlag, 1949), p. 166. 
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Perhaps nothing was more significant or hopeful than the fact that, in the midst 
of the inferno of the Third Reich, leading intellectuals discovered, apparently for 
the first time, how dubious a figure was the so-called “Faustian man.” . . . It was 
now suddenly found how empty and senseless is action for the mere sake of action, 
and Goethe’s tragedy, which had lent its name to this type of man was at last given 
its right interpretation: It is Satan himself with whose help Faust, at the end of his 
restless life, tramples down the simple human happiness of Philemon and Baucis in 
order to enjoy “the blessedness of command” and to erect his colossal buildings.1¢ 


Few postwar German intellectuals, at any rate, would share the insensi- 
tivity of an Enright. 

If several hundred years of devotion to the magic of technique and 
the worship of the naked Deed have brought Western man to his cur- 
rent mood of despair, to the recognition of a progressively more severe 
estrangement from himself and his world, and to the bitter realization 
that his central experience is one of distance from everything that really 
concerns him—what is to be done? Probably nothing. It is not possible 
for Western man to retrace his steps. There is no way back to the world 
of Philemon and Baucis. Barring a catastrophe of immense proportions, 
the number of people to be fed, clothed, and housed will double in the 
lifetime of children now alive. Only a huge technical apparatus can 
care for these people. The answer, if there is one, certainly cannot be 
given in terms of another scheme or program. Somehow man must 
transcend the skeletonized view of the world, and of man himself, 
dominant today, in order to rediscover the “Nature” of Goethe and the 
Lebenswelt of Husserl. Whether or not one attempts this task is a 
question of individual decision, and it is a matter of the greatest fortuity 
whether it is possible at all. 


APPENDIX 


1. The expansion of the will to power from the realm of phenomena to the 
realm of substance, or the attempt to operate in the realm of substance 
pragmatically as if it were the realm of phenomena—that is the definition 
of magic. The interrelation of science and power, and the consequent can- 
cerous growth of the utilitarian segment of existence, have injected a strong 
element of magic culture into modern civilization. The tendency to narrow 
the field of human experience to the area of reason, science, and pragmatic 
action, the tendency to overvalue this area in relation to the bios theoretikos 
and the life of the spirit, the tendency to make it socially preponderant 


16. W. Ropke, The German Question, trans. E. W. Dickes (London: George Allen & 
Unwin, Ltd., 1947), p. 86, 
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through violence in totalitarian communities—all these are part of a cul- 
tural process that is dominated by a flight of magic imagination, that js, 
by the idea of operating on the substance of man through the instrument 
of the pragmatically planning will. We have ventured the suggestion that 
in retrospect the age of science will appear as the greatest power orgy in 
the history of mankind; we now venture the suggestion that at the bottom 
of this orgy the historian will find a gigantic outburst of magic imagination 
after the breakdown of the intellectual and spiritual form of medieval high. 
civilization. The climax of this outburst is the magic dream of creating the 
superman, the man-made being that will succeed the sorry creature of 
God’s making; this is the great dream that first appeared imaginatively 
in the works of Condorcet, Comte, Marx, and Nietzsche, and later prag. 
matically in the communist and national socialist movements. 
From “The Origins of Scientism,” by Eric Voegelin. Reprinted with permission from 
Social Research, XV (1948), 462. 


2. The science of the ancients was steeped in philosophy. Their scientific 
imagery was a pseudo-ontological imagery. Consequently, there was a kind 
of continuum between their knowledge of the physical world and their 
knowledge of God. This latter knowledge was seen as the summit of the 
former, a summit which had to be sealed by the multiple paths of the 
causal connections at work in the sub-lunar world and the celestial spheres, 
And the sense of Being, which everywhere and always ruled their thought, 
was for them an atmosphere too habitual to be regarded as a surprising 
gift. At the same time, the natural intuition of existence was so strong in 
them that their proofs of God could take the form of the most conceptual- 
ized and the most rationalized scientific demonstrations, and be offered 
as a skillful unfolding of logical necessities, without losing the inner energy 
of that intuition. This logical machinery was surreptitiously enlivened by 
the deep-seated intuition of Being. 

We are in quite a different position now. In order to reach a physical 
reality in its own enigmatic way and to conquer the world of phenomena, 
our science has become a kind of Maya—a Maya which succeeds and makes 
us masters of nature. But the sense of Being is absent from it. Thus when 
we come to experience the impact of Being upon our mind, it appears to us 
as a kind of intellectual revelation, and we become keenly aware both of 
its awakening and liberating power, and of the fact that it involves a 
knowledge separate from the sphere of knowledge peculiar to our science. 


From Approaches to God, by Jacques Maritain. Translated from the French by Peter 
O'Reilly and reprinted with permission of the author and of the publisher, Harper & Bros. 


New York, 1954. 





3. Heinrich Henel (“Literature and Science,” Proceedings of the Sixth Tn- 
ennial Congress, International Federation for Modern Language and Liter. 
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ature [ Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1956]) sees three chief features in Goethe’s 
alternative to what is now known as modern science—a dislike of manipu- 
lating nature, a wish to maintain a direct relationship between the total 
sensibility of the observer and the observed phenomenon, and a rejection 
of Bacon’s demand to “put Nature to the question,” which Goethe ex- 
pressed by stating that Nature falls silent when put on the rack. His re- 
jection of mathematical physics was based on a refusal to break reality 
down into a multitude of similar elements of which we have no direct 
experience, and which can be discovered only through a combination of 
intellectual analysis and experiments with complicated apparatus. 


Hubert and Mauss state that magic, like technique, is primarily an art of 
doing things associated with a store of ideas whose motto is “Knowledge 
Is Power.” The German word Zauber, and similar words in other lan- 
guages, can be traced back to roots signifying “doing.” When the ma- 
gician reflects on his state, he recognizes that his magic power is foreign 
to him. Prospero is not the master of Ariel, except for a time and under 
limited conditions. After Ariel has been freed, Prospero knows that: 


Now my charms are all o’erthrown, 
And what strength I have’s mine own; 
Which is most faint.... 


Magic, they conclude, seeks immediate, limitless, efficacity, and direct cre- 
ation; but it is absolute illusion, maya, as the Hindus called it. 


From “Esquisse d'une théorie général de la magie,” by Henri Hubert and Marcel Mauss, 








Constantin Brailoiy 
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The cultivated Westerner has such a strict conception of the natureand | W 
the ends of artistic creation that even the hypothesis of a collective crea- ” 

tive act seems aberrant to him. In a word, our official music is the | 
property of an informed milieu or an elite. It is transmitted by writing; | 
and, if this writing becomes more and more detailed and elaborate as ~ 
one approaches the present, that is because it has the task of conserving | 
intact (one might say forever) the thought of the creator, whose “per- ch 
sonality,” as Schumann has already remarked, is the supreme good. tal 
Personality is that by which a given creator distinguishes himself be 
from all others and acquires the inestimable value of being an excep- fat 
tion. It also manifests itself, if not by deliberate opposition, at least by ‘i 
conscious deviation. Artistic creation engenders “works,” things made | 
and finished in detail, which detach themselves from the creator as me 
soon as they have made their appearance, to follow their own destiny. fs 
Devoid of practical utility, the work of art is gratuitous. Those con- | fin 
cerned with it seek only beauty and the spiritual enjoyment which it pe: 
Translated by Leon Apt. ] 
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brings them. Our musical art, then, has no other than the aesthetic 
objective. Let us add that the creator can achieve the objectives he aims 
at only through the medium of a third—the interpreter, whose chief 
virtue is effacement in conformity. Let us also recall that the laws of 
integral originality and textual reproduction are proper only to Europe, 
and there only in the last few centuries. The high Asian cultures still 
ignore them. 

For many a priori reasons the lettered West judges as unacceptable 
the concept of a collective creation, divided among a community. Never- 
theless, at other times this concept has had axiomatic value for more 
than one excellent mind. Those whom we still call “romantics” do not 
doubt that a melody can spring spontaneously from the depths of the 
popular soul or that the unanimous concourse of everyone could give 
it birth. They believe that neither instruction nor legislation plays the 
least part in this birth. Communal creation, it belongs to all who shel- 
ter it, and only the fidelity of this multiple being assures its perenniality. 

In 1830 Ampeére said: 


In primitive ages individuality was practically non-existent. All the members of 
asocial body had the same degree of culture, the same opinions, the same sensations, 
and lived the same moral life. Imagination was practically a universal gift; poetry 
was everywhere; the poet was similar to other men . . . he sang what was in all 
their hearts and spirits. In expressing his thought he expressed general thought. It 
was the time when the venerable individual was the race, the tribe. The poet was 
nothing more than the voice of this collective individual. 


One hundred years later Bartdk did not contradict him. On the 
contrary, the concept of the “poet,” already so nebulous with Ampeére, 
was to disappear entirely for him. To be just, the romantics have told 
us nothing regarding the manner in which this is elaborated. Perhaps 
they refused to reflect on the theme that the melody of a whole people 
takes on the personality of each participant, bestowing credit on the 
living or the dead; this might have offended the majesty of the un- 
fathomable mystery. Himself instructed by direct experience, Barték 
is not much more loquacious. If he carefully studies peoples’ “instinct 
of variation” and its effects, he scarcely lingers on the sources of the 
variations themselves. According to him, there is no reason to search 
for the origin of borrowed elements, because, in general, they are of 
little importance. In any case, nothing would indicate that an isolated 
peasant personality was capable of inventing absolutely new melodies. 

But well before this brief appeared, a generation of men of reason 
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had attacked the romantic theory, or vision. Relying on the most an- 
cient of scientific method, they achieved the articulation of a law: “every 
song [which was and still is the common term] has its author and 
consequently a place and date of birth.” As a subsidiary, for a long 
time they stipulated that the author could belong only to the nation’s 
lettered elite, who alone possessed the gift of creativity. The ignorant 
are restricted to imitating them—their share consisting alone in some. 
times clumsy, sometimes fascinating, imitation. We can then only 
gather the “wealth of fallen culture” in cultural wastelands; the scholar 
has the limited task of identifying this wealth and studying its trans. 
formation. If any manner of artistic invention were found among the 
illiterate, it could only be regarded as the endowment of rare, gifted 
individuals whose names are lost, and from whom those least endowed 
with talent have borrowed. If this is the case, it is because it could not 
have been otherwise. 

The major argument which supports and continues to support these 
affirmations is that a diffuse creative act and a multiple intelligence 
appear to be unimaginable in the plural. (And to this is referred any- 
one who bases his thought in all questions on the literal statement of 
some treatise and who is constantly obsessed by the precepts and inter- 
dictions of the schools.) To be truthful, we have never been able to 
accept fully the illiterate creator, apart from some short improvisation. 
On the other hand, we have succeeded in tracing back the names of 
poets and composers of hundreds of songs which are actually sung, 
especially in Germany. These songs are recent. For the more distant 
ages we would need to prove a falling-off in resemblance among sev- 
eral popular melodies—French as well as others—and those of the 
church. And we would need to demonstrate that, before having heard 
them, the people had no previous knowledge of any sort of music. 

The excavation of archives, or a simple name, or an allusion to some 
society often has permitted the designation of the historical event to 
which a song had reference when reality had faded into legend. At the 
same time such corroboration also dated and designated the author: a 
soldier serving in such a regiment in Holland during such a campaign 
of the eighteenth century, for example. From there it followed ines- 
capably that at the outset there was a “work,” as we understand it, 
whose original form must be in principle capable of reconstruction. 
Celebrated works are tested with similar reconstructions for poetry, 
and we also attempt this technique, with less courage, for music. This 
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argument breaks down when considered in the light of information 
acquired even in the last half-century alone. To begin with, there is 
no proof that the misunderstood is irrevocably incomprehensible or 
that the unimaginable is inevitably impossible. The number of natural 
phenomena that we have finally understood has, on the contrary, in- 
creased with dizzy speed. Could the collective creation be, perhaps, 
precisely one of these natural phenomena? 

The hypothesis that productions of art are confined to “high” society 
runs into still more severe objections. Even Europe recognized that 
ethnic groups, or “peoples,” subsist in which a lettered elite has been 
lacking for a long time or has failed to appear as an artistic model. 
That the plainsong appeared in the West in the milieu of peoples 
ignorant of any music is formally contradicted by all our knowledge; 
such peoples have never been encountered in any other part of the 
world, At most, not only does it appear (and the analysis confirms this) 
that the church, as self-styled master of the song of the multitudes, 
has reabsorbed (either by deliberate purpose or in self-defense) a good 
number of melodies from those whom she evangelized but also there is 
proof that the first written European compositions, which derive from 
liturgical melodies, imitate the earlier procedures. Historians of the 
nineteenth century, when they discovered these compositions, took 
them for monastic speculations, so extravagant that they shocked the 
taste of their time. Since then, however, similar compositions have been 
discovered on other continents, quite far from Rheims or Saint-Denis. 
This time the current flows from low to high. But the question, “Who 
were the inventors of the religious airs that the common man 
adopted?” is still with us. If the inventors have undertaken the task of 
reforming a heritage, as they seem in fact to have done, the question 
arises logically, “From whom did they receive the heritage?” and the 
argument is only transposed in time. 

On the other hand, several attempts at restoration which at first sight 
were as convincing as they were brilliant ended in resounding failures. 
Thus one may consider the example of a scholar who gave as theme of 
a sung narration a historic account written in the late Middle Ages and 
about the country, Piedmont, to which the only variant readings then 
accessible and the inaccurate proper names conducted him. But as new 
readings were found, particularly in eastern Europe, all trace of history 
was eradicated, as well as all possibility of localizing the story. All that 
remained were the skeleton of an impersonal anecdote and the adventi- 
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tious details superimposed on it. The inquiry, now better founded, 
ended by fixing on—anyone, any time, any place. 

The statement of this German historian, to whom we are indebted 
for the rediscovery of the signatures of the authors of many songs regis. 
tered in the village, have not advanced us further. They demonstrate 
only that the countryfolk absorbed a great many urban side products, 
but these statements clarify the problem of creation only on two condi- 
tions: first, that the supremacy of the printed word among the rustics 
questioned by our inquirer can be traced very far back into the past 
(and nothing that he cites or that Goethe and others cited before him 
carries us back beyond the end of the eighteenth century) ; second, that 
the villages which he visited had never possessed anything peculiar to 
themselves (which he does not pretend they did). Quite to the contrary, 
even in Germany, from which is derived the thesis of the uncultivated 
man who is receptive but sterile and of the “‘values of a debased cul- 
ture,” the most resolute defenders of these theses are faced by acceptable 
artistic manifestations on every level, which cannot be incorporated in 
them. They have thought that they could escape this impasse by de- 
claring these manifestations too rudimentary to merit examination. Un- 
able to define them and to account for their origin, they nevertheless 
expressly conceded that these were the products of an ancient “com- 
munal culture” whose reality they recognized, while depreciating it. 
The fact is that, despite arguments in the abstract, “something subsists 
—an irreducible ground,” and André Schaeffner asks himself properly 
whether it would not “have been more rational to apply first an analyti- 
cal effort, which scholars have preferred (vainly, it should be added), 
to a reportory which deviates from it and varies according to the taste 
of the collector.” 

According to all evidence, a misunderstanding of some sort con- 
tinues. The “residue” in question, whatever it may be, evaluated ac- 
cording to existing norms, that is, aesthetic quality, is then the spiritual 
property of a particular society—one which the theoricians have made 
the subject of their contempt since the distant origins of our scholarly 
art. If they do not call it, as we do, “primitive,” they consider it com- 
pletely vulgar, ignorant, and deprived of the instruction in which they 
glory. It is illiterate. 

But the absence of writings overturns to such an extent the conditions 
of creation that we are forced to reform the very notion we have of it. 
Without the aid of a writing, the created object would endure only 
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through the universal consent of those who preserve it—itself a conse- 
quence of the uniformity of their tastes. The oral “work” exists only in 
the memory of him who adopts it, and it arises in the concrete only by 
his will: their lives merge. No written document stabilizing an edition 
of it once and for all, this work is not a “made thing” but a thing that 
“gne makes” and remakes perpetually. This is to say that all the indi- 
yidual realizations of a melodic patron are equally true and have the 
same weight in the balance of judgment. It indicates also that “the in- 
stinct of variation” is not a simple rage to vary but a necessary se- 
quence in the absence of an unimpeachable model. 

If there is a creation, half of it is ephemeral. Furthermore, it is two- 
headed, divided between a hypothetical creator and its translators, with- 
out which it would return to nothingness. Having made these prelimi- 
nary observations, it is self-evident that illiteracy, oral transmission, and 
identity of preferences are only the signs or corollaries of a certain type 
of civilization, essentially characterized by a uniformity of occupation 
and submission to an inherited state of affairs. From Lisbon to the Cau- 
casus such a civilization is still encountered in more or less advanced 
degrees of dissolution (to talk only of Europe, which is often wrongly 
dissociated from other continents). It is to be understood that this civili- 
zation is always turned toward the past and that the rules that it re- 
spects come to it from the ancients. They remain present to the spirit of 
each one, without it being useful to consign them to the past, and each 
holds them at once as good and as sacred. Faith and law retain their 
force as long as the soul of the community which they govern con- 
serves its integrity. 

That is why the desire to innovate, the moving capital of a cultivated 
creator, does not in reality have any place in the preoccupations of the 


“primitive.” In relation to what would he innovate? He is concerned 


with preserving his property, not with replacing it. Better still, this 
psychic behavior sets modern man before a fact which he has not yet 
comprehended: it is the intemporality of so-called primitive creations. 
A house or cabin, built last night according to a traditional plan, is new 
only in its material reality; but the moment of its completion is of no 
importance: it is a thousand years old in its spiritual reality. It varies an 
architectural type in the same manner that a singer varies a melodic 
type. The less the milieu of the constructor and of the singer have sub- 
mitted to foreign influences and reabsorbed infiltrations, the more both 
of them defy history. In addition, in opposition to the “composer,” who 
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is conscious of the significance of every stroke of his pen, the uncut. 
vated is conscious of no “method” (the word is Rameau’s) and cannot | 


account for any technical process or for any theoretical concept. His 
domain is integral empiricism. 

The meaning of the term “creation” having been thus roughly read. 
justed, we should find it easier to approach the creator himself. To be 
honest, no one has ever succeeded in apprehending this elusive being. 
His individual terrestrial existence still remains an assumption. Those 
who believe say that it matters little whether we can or cannot recog. 
nize him or name him: sound reason suffices to certify that he has 
been; his creations attest to it. Others elude questioning by denying 
these creations. In practice, however, our investigations have regularly 
failed, even when restricted to as well-defined an object as a song cor. 
rectly described, inspired by a recent event. Not long since I reported 
several, all equally deceiving. The surprising thing was not the absence 
of authors but rather their excessive proliferation in the course of the 
inquiry. Limited at the start to as few inventors as possible, the research 
extended into an ever widening circle in which each individual either 
lied or told the truth in rapid succession. It was as if the work had 
hastened to hide itself in anonymity and to recede into the atemporal as 
quickly as it had appeared. New, as it was, it was reduced by one or the 
other of these properties to the impersonal and to the “already seen.” 

As long as the analysis has been applied only to the assembled mate- 
rials within the limits of a region, a race, or a country, the confronta- 
tions have brought to light such a profusion of dissimilarities and op- 
positions that hope for perceiving anything other than a mass of ir- 
reconcilable oddities appeared vain. Still, it is worth noting in passing 
that even in western Europe, Germany included, where public instruc- 
tion has been going on for some time, the first collection of popular 
music to appear contains passages which our scholar has not accounted 
for in any measure. We needed to look at the thousands of documents 
compiled from all parts of the world in order that, by examining the 
contrasts which astonished us, we could begin to glimpse some analo- 
gies or likenesses. And these surprised us even more. As our informa 
tion increased, we saw that identical phenomena, which we first pre- 
sumed to be local or “national,” had reappeared in Africa, in Asia, or 
in the South Sea Islands. 

If these agreements strike us immediately, the reasons for them are 
difficult to find; and they are penetrated only occasionally by meticulous 
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analysis in which our legislation can serve merely as a term of compari- 
gon. Is it indeed a question of “works”—such as the illiterate people of 
Europe would have demanded from those better instructed than they— 
works obviously constructed, of some magnitude, and resembling those 
which we commonly call a “song.” To be sure, more than one society 
has evolved in this way. Nevertheless, what daily examination discloses 
is less the ordering of elements put into the work than the elements 
themselves and their immutability—less the constancy of the arrange- 
ments than that of the pieces which compose them. Examined closely, 
these building stones reveal that they deal with scales, rhythms, or 
structures; they also reveal that they are determined by an intelligible 
principle which adheres to a more or less extensive ensemble or process, 
or, if you prefer, a system. We recognize the systems by the “natural” 
character of their principle, by their usage, and by the methodical ex- 
plitation of their resources. Origin, by means of a suite of fifths, is suf- 
ficient explanation for such scales—a simple arithmetical agreement of 
duration for such a rhythmical category; articulation by some variety 
of syntactic cells rather than by equal series, for such forms. 

If the origin of systems is to be sought in elementary material data, 
we should not be surprised to learn that even the most rudimentary 
have continued alive to our time in the jingles of children. One would 
be even less astonished that, in the bosom of primitive societies which 
practice them, each member of the society possesses the mechanism of 
the system and knows how to make its springs operate, whereas the 
musician educated in the Western manner has great difficulty decipher- 
ing them. This amounts to saying that the systems do not have an 
author and cannot have one. They furnish only the materials of a crea- 
tion. Among the most indigent—supposedly the most ancient—these 
materials seem to us insufficient for the constitution of any sort of 
music, when certainly even a “scale” of two sounds associated with a 
rhythm, using only two beats and a strictly symmetrical form, presents, 
arithmetically speaking, a good number of possibilities. But the more 
that these possibilities multiply, the more they crystallize into common- 
place repertoires with flowing expressions and formulas in which we 
might detect the lure of creation, although they were derived almost 
entirely from the system itself. 

It follows that one of these first vocalizations nourishes by itself the 
whole of a song. Usually we join several, whose combination results in 
the construction of a melodic disposition. Without any compulsion dic- 
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tating its choice, a creative work has at this time taken place. Theoret. | 


cally, the selection of components and their placement in an order could 
very well be done in the imagination of one alone, who, in transmitting 
the fruit to others, charges that it be utilized thereafter in a suitabk 


manner. And he then sinks immediately into oblivion—by the effect of 


an inexorable law which, however, is still unexplained. To this Conjec. 
ture the strongest objection is that the initiator, if he exists, should of 
necessity manifest himself by the “originality” of his invention or, in 
other words, by some melodic passage whereby his individual quality 
would be sensed to be distinct from the undifferentiated mass which 
surrounds him. Consequently, it would be necessary that the repertoire 
of “primitive” societies (or, better still, of a state to which this qualifica. 
tion would reasonably apply) was composed—taking into account the 
restriction imposed by the ruling systems—of a great variety of melodic 
types. 

Our research, however, has established precisely the opposite. Perhaps 
we have stressed too lightly the fact that, of certain populations which 


had for a long time no contact with Europe, some recognize only one | 


type of music while others recognize only another. The reality is always 
less simple than we would wish. Nevertheless, Bartok, without going 
as far as Polynesia or the Cape, remarked that in a coherent and essen. 
tially unchanged group we do not recognize a vast, motley sampling 
but rather its opposite—a style, an expression of a general manner of 
sensation and action. These concrete manifestations are so closely 
matched that we take them at first for simple variations of a unique 





melody. The dilemma is thus perfectly clear: either the individuals who | 
are thought to be creators do not stake all on a single and same creation, | 


in which case they dissolve into the multitude and remain forever 
mythical, or we must agree that our problem has been a second time 
poorly posed and that it is a question, in fact, of something else. 
This “something else,” in that case, we must necessarily consider, is 
the collection creation. We should not make the mistake of understand 
ing by that the power of extracting from nothing a res facta without 
like. This has long been said. The question is one of knowing if the col- 
lective predilections carry a human plurality toward such of the artifices 
permitted by a system, rather than toward others, and if, assuming the 
plurality is able even to make artifices, that the material of more or less 
stable structures is capable of passing for a distinct object to our eyes. 
There are no grounds for doubting this. In truth, the reason for these 
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propensities remains and will remain a mystery. But the perpetual elab- 
oration of these same substances is easily observed in the mass as well as 
in each particle of the “social body.” This has often been studied, al- 
though imperfectly. The Variationstrieb is just that. If it were really 
collective, it would then be equivalent to creation. But could that be? 
Assuredly, since it zs so. 

Nevertheless, that it could have given life throughout the world to so 
much apparently incompatible music inclines one toward doubt and 
raises an important question. But mathematics answers this. If one re- 
members that we are still very far from knowing all the original sys- 
tems that govern melody, rhythm, and form, not to forget polyphony; 
that we ignore the relationships between thousands of languages of the 
earth and music; and, finally, that each new unity, when added to a 
number of combinations, multiplies them dizzily, then the fog is slowly 
dissipated, and little by little the irrational becomes logical. 

And, yet, all this is only of value for peoples or tribes—henceforth 
theoretic—in which the generative systems retain their rigor. These sys- 
tems, however, are hard to kill, even when submerged under secular 
deposits. And when, in the seventeenth or eighteenth century, and in 
France, some urban rhymester once more takes from one of them, in 
order to give wings to a song, its most common turns, but also the most 
typical of them, his song resembles in this respect the hut, at one and 
the same time new in construction as well as immemorial from the 
primitive. To conclude, then, the poets have seen—taking everything 
into account—more justly than the scholars, and the dreamers more 
justly than the men of good sense. 


4s we go to press, we learn of the death, at Geneva, of Constantin Brailoiu, whose 
loss will be cruelly felt in the various circles concerned with musicology. 
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THE GNOSTIC MANUSCRIPTS 


OF UPPER EGYPT 


DISCOVERY OF A COPTIC LIBRARY AT NAG HAMADI 


Our epoch, fertile in inventions in the most diverse fields, has in recent 
years seen several discoveries which hold extraordinary interest for his 
tory in general and for the history of religions in particular. Around | 
1930 seven volumes of Manichean writings were discovered at Fayum; 
in 1941, a few miles outside Cairo, near Tura, unpublished works of 
Origen and his disciple Didymus the Blind were found; the discovery 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls occurred around 1945, and in Egypt, at roughly 
this same time, an equally fortuitous find was made of a considerable 
body of Coptic manuscripts dating perhaps from the third century A.. 
Although these last have not been entirely deciphered, they are con- 
sidered by specialists to be prodigiously rich; such a find, says one, 
“does not merely enrich or renew our previous knowledge of the liter- 


Translated by James H. Labadie. 
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ature, the genealogy, or the history of Gnosticism: it revolutionizes this 
knowledge, and opens to research in the field a path absolutely distinct 
from all those which criticism has previously followed.”* 

As we proceed, we shall see some of the repercussions of this discov- 
ery as well as some of the numerous problems it has raised. We may 
state at the outset that it is of interest to various fields: Hellenistic syn- 
cretism, as well as the history of primitive Christianity, that of dogmas 
and the formation of the Canon; ancient Iranian thought such as 
“Essene” Judaism or Manicheism; and the links that may exist among 
so many varied currents and notably the cross-comparisons possible 
among all these discoveries. It is easy to see the broad range of ques- 
tions that can be raised. 

To most of them it is premature to attempt an answer, and, in any 
case, an article like this can hope only to point out the questions. More- 
over, despite the already quite considerable body of publications on this 
subject (we shall indicate the chief of these in a bibliographical appen- 
dix), the rarity at present of editions and translations of the texts them- 
selves will condition the presentation of this study. It will be possible to 
linger in a relatively detailed fashion only on the writings to which we 
have had access, either in the form of an integral translation or in the 
more fragmentary form of quotations commented upon and introduced 
into studies by specialists who have devoted themselves to this research. 
This is running the risk of a certain imbalance between the rather 
schematic and sometimes very dry enumeration of the manuscripts, 
with which we shall begin, and the more elaborate developments which 
we shall attempt on dealing with the better-known writings. For all the 
information we are about to summarize we are completely indebted to 
the original works and to the details communicated to us, especially by 
H. Charles Puech, professor at the Collége de France, to whom we ex- 
press our gratitude here. 


PLACE AND HISTORY OF THE DISCOVERY 


The village of Nag Hamédi is situated on the left bank of the Nile 
about a hundred kilometers downstream from Luxor, in the middle of 
aregion whose capital, Hu—the Diospolis Parva of the Greeks—was at 
one time a capital of Upper Egypt. A large curve of the river incloses 
the sugar-cane plantations which surround three villages: el-Qasr, 
ed-Dabbah, and es-Sayyad, which is the Schenesit-Khenoboskion of 


1, H, Ch. Puech, Les nouveaux écrits gnostiques découverts en Haute-Egypte. 
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antiquity. St. Pachomius came here at the beginning of the fourth cen. 
tury to follow the teachings of the abbot Palemon before gathering 
around him ascetics destined to live as cenobites according to the firs 
eremitic rule. Farther north the region is dominated by a high lime. 
stone cliff, Djebel-et-Tarif, pierced halfway up its side by hypogea dat. 
ing from the sixth dynasty: these are the pharaonic tombs of princes 
who governed the region at that time. 


Beneath the gaping openings of the great tombs, the cliff is pierced by multiple | 
cavities, narrow and deep, in which bodies were hastily buried. The vaults are | 


scattered even to a height of around a hundred meters from the foot of the 
mountain, as far as the desert hall in which a large number of excavations show 
to what degree they have all been pillaged by peasants, come to take from them 
the natural fertilizer called Sebakh. This, then, is the ancient cemetery which 


served the city of Diospolis Parva, then the village of Khenoboskion, a vast but | 


poor necropolis in which bodies were placed in their shrouds at the bottom of a 
hole.? 


It was in cavities of the southern part of this cemetery that peasants 
from neighboring villages discovered, no doubt around 1945, a huge 
jar—a zir—filled with papyrus manuscripts, some of which were 
leather-bound. The now-celebrated Dead Sea Scrolls were, it will be 
recalled, also found in jars. 

As is so often the case in this sort of discovery, rumor had it that a 
part of the pages exhumed by the fellahs was burned or otherwise de- 
stroyed. All, or what remained, was sold for three Egyptian pounds— 
under ten dollars—and brought to Cairo. In 1946 one of the volumes 
was brought by a Belgian antiquary, Albert Eid, who has since died; an- 
other by the conservator of the Coptic Museum of old Cairo, Togo 
Mina. They were described before the Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles Lettres on February 20, 1948, by Puech and Jean Doresse.* As for 
the other volumes—thirteen in all were discovered, complete or in 
part—they were acquired, after many changes of ownership, by a pri- 
vate collector who sought the expertise of the Coptic Museum. A 
résumé of the report thus established was delivered by Mr. Doresse 
before the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres in 1949. After 
lengthy negotiations ending in the seizure, following “legal action,” of 


2. J. Doresse, Les Livres secrets des gnostiques d’Egypte (Paris: Plon, 1958), pp. 150-51. 

3. H. Ch. Puech and J. Doresse, “Nouveaux écrits gnostiques découverts en Egypte,” in 
Comptes rendus de l’ Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 1948, pp. 87-95; J. Do- 
resse, “Nouveaux documents gnostiques coptes découverts en Haute-Egypte,” Comptes ren- 
dus de l’Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 1949, pp. 176-80, 
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eleven of these manuscripts by the Egyptian government,* the collection 
was placed in the Coptic Museum. The incomplete Eid Codex, how- 
ever, had left Egypt and had been acquired on May 10, 1952, by the 
Jung Institute of Zurich and has since borne the name of the celebrated 
psychologist. An international committee was set up for the publication 
of these writings, meeting for the first time in 1956.° The first volume 
of photographic reproductions, made by Dr. Pahor Labib, now director 
of the Coptic Museum, has recently appeared.® 

These thirteen volumes representing about a thousand pages, of 
which 794 are complete, include about forty-nine writings, previously 
unknown except for two; they are all written in Coptic—the language 
which represents the last stage of the ancient Egyptian. Ten of these 
compilations are written in an Upper Egyptian dialect, Sahidic Coptic; 
the Jung Codex uses another dialect of Middle Egypt, Subakhmimic. 
A further dialect used has not yet been identified. 

Eleven of these codices are in the form of books, made of leaves of 
papyrus bound rather as portfolios of supple leather, and one is deco- 
rated with an Egyptian cross. Except for the Jung Codex, these manu- 
scripts measure about 25 by 15 centimeters. Their calligraphy is re- 
markably neat. Here is Puech’s classification of the writings.’ 

Codex I was added to the Coptic Museum in 1946. This volume of 
134 pages, entirely in Sahidic, contains five writings; it probably dates 
from the middle or the second half of the fourth century.® 

The first of the writings it contains, and the most important, is the 
Apokryphon—‘“Secret Book” or “The Secret”—of John. It must date 
from before the middle of the second century, for St. Irenaeus used it in 
the composition of the twenty-ninth chapter, Book i, of his work on the 


4. Pahor Labib, Coptic Gnostic Papyri in the Coptic Museum of Old Cairo (Cairo, 1956), 


pI. 

5. This meeting took place in Cairo from September 29 to October 27, 1956. The commit- 
tee then included: Dr. Pahor Labib, director of the Coptic Museum; Professors Samy Gabra, 
Murad Kamel, G. Sobhy, Yassah Abd-el-Masih, and Jean Doresse (C.N.R.S., Paris); Dr. 
C. A. Meier (Jung Institute, Zurich); Professors Theodore C. Peterson (U.S.A.), H. Ch. 
Puech (Collége de France), G. Quispel (Utrecht), and W. Till (Manchester). See Labib, 
op. cit., p. 2, and H. Ch. Puech, in Revue de l’histoire des religions, CLI (1957), 267-70. 


6. Labib, op. cit., p. 2. 
7. In the Encyclopédie frangaise (1957), 1, 19, pp. 19-42-4 to 19-42-13. 


8. The dates indicated for the various manuscripts are those which have been provisionally 
established; they are open to discussion, given the uncertainties which still surround Coptic 


paleography. 
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refutation of heresies (Adversus haereses). There are two other extant 
versions of the Apokryphon, as we shall see, in other volumes dis. 
covered at Nag Hamadi; in addition, a papyrus codex dating from the 


fifth century, the Papyrus Berolinensis 8502 acquired late in the nine. | 
teenth century by the Berlin Museum and only recently published, con. | 


tains a fourth recension of this text. 

The second writing, entitled The Sacred Book of the Great Invisible 
Spirit, commences: “Here is the book written by the Great Seth. He 
placed it in the high mountains on which the sun never rises and, in. 
deed, can never rise. Since the days of the prophets, of the apostles, and 
of the preachers, never even has [his] name appeared in the hearts 
of men, and could not do so. Their ears have never heard this 
name... .” It is believed to have been transcribed by a Gnostic doctor, 
Goggessas surnamed Eugnostus. It is a work of decadent and cabalistic 
Gnosticism. 

The third writing is attached to this same personage; it is, in fact, 
called Epistle of Eugnostus the Most Fortunate to His Own. The 
fourth, La Sophia, or The Wisdom of Jesus Christ, reproduces this 
epistle almost word for word. 

As to the fifth and last writing, The Dialogue of the Savior, the poor 
condition of the manuscript thus far renders a detailed analysis impos. 
sible. 

The Jung Codex, numbered II in this classification,® stands out from 
the other works of this body of material: its format is larger (29 X 4 
cm.); its writing is different; its idiom is Subakhmimic. It dates from 
around the middle of the fourth century. About a hundred pages had 
been acquired by the Jung Institute; they should be completed by 4 
pages found in a group at the Coptic Museum. The Codex contains 
four writings, ending in a brief Prayer of the Apostle (no doubt Peter). 

The first of these writings is a Letter from James to an unknown 
addressee, in which the Lord’s brother indicates that before the Ascen- 
sion—which he says took place not forty days after the Resurrection, as 
reported in the Acts of the Apostles, 1:3, but five hundred and fifty 
days later—Christ intrusted to him, at the same time as to Peter, some 
secret teachings. The importance attributed to James, the Lord's 
brother and first bishop of Jerusalem, is the order in the Judeo-Christian 
tradition. Elsewhere, Eusebius (Ecclesiastical History ii. 1, 3-4) reports, 


9. H. Ch. Puech and G. Quispel, ‘Les Etudes gnostiques du Codex Jung,” in Vigilae 
Christianae, 1 (1954), 1-51. 
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according to a work of which only fragments are known, the Hypoty- 
poses of Clement of Alexandria, that, after his Resurrection, Christ 
“ransmitted the Gnosis to James the Just, to John, and to Peter, who 
themselves (transmitted it) to the other apostles.” 

The second writing of this Codex is the Gospel of Truth, an incon- 
testably Valentinian work’® which may be dated before a.v. 180; we 
have, in fact, testimony on this subject by St. Irenaeus, who mentions it 
around 180 or 185. It was translated and published, under the title of 
Evangelium Veritatis, by Malinine, Puech, and Quispel in 1956. We 
shall refer to it again. 

The third writing is a Discourse on the Resurrection in the form of 
an epistle addressed to a certain Rheginos. This, too, we shall examine 
later. 

There follows an important treatise, untitled, which Puech and Quis- 
pel consider as probably due to Heracleon, one of the leaders of the 
Valentinian Gnostic school. It would then date from the end of the 
second century. 


This is a vast dogmatic Compendium touching on theology, cosmology, the 
creation of humanity, soteriology, the end of the world. There is a notable exposé 
of aremarkable theory of the relations between the Father and the Monogene, 
which anticipates the Trinitarian speculations of the Christian doctors of the 
third and fourth centuries. Pre-existing, however, like the Son, from all eternity, 
the third member, the third Hypostasis of the Trinity, is here the Church, and 
not the Holy Spirit.14 


This text is extremely difficult to interpret; its language is full of hapax, 
and its thought is abstruse. 

Codex III is both the most voluminous and the most magnificent. It 
contains 175 pages (21 X 27 cm.] in a decorated binding. Written in 
Sahidic, it dates perhaps from the middle of the third century, possibly 
from the fourth, or even from the fifth century. 

The first writing of the collection is a new and longer version of the 
Apokryphon of John, which, as we have seen, forms part of the first 
Codex. The second writing is the Gospel According to St. Thomas. We 
merely mention it here, as its importance will require a more detailed 


10, The Valentinian origin of this writing is, however, disputed, and we believe wrongly 
so, by Hans-Martin Schenke, who announces a work on the subject (Theologische Literatur- 
zeitung, Vol. LXXXIII [1958], col. 497, No. 1). 


11. H. Ch. Puech and G. Quispel, “Le quatriéme écrit gnostique du Codex Jung,” in Vi- 
giliae Christianae, 1X (1955), 65-102. 
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examination farther on. There follows a Gospel According to St Philip, 
to which Epiphanius refers (Panarion xxvi. 13. 2-4) and which he de 
clares to have been used by the “Gnostics”; a writing entitled Hypo. 
tasis of the Archontes, a sort of mythical paraphrase of Genesis, treat. 
ing especially of the Deluge; an untitled apocalypse; a treatise on the 
Exegesis of the Soul containing biblical quotations drawn from the 
prophet Hosea and the Psalms as well as allusions to the poet Homer 
and constituting an example of the utilization of pagan myths by the 
Gnostics;?* and, finally, ending the collection, The Book of Thomas the 
Athlete, Written by Him for the Perfect, which is supposed to be 
“secret Words spoken by the Savior to Jude Thomas and consigned by 
Matthew.” This is a dialogue between Jesus and Thomas on the fate of 
souls after death and a description of hell. 

Of Codex IV, there remain but eight unmatched sheets, unbound; it 
includes the end of a treatise entitled the Triple Discourse of the Triple 
Protennoia, or Sacred Book Written by the Father—that is, by Seth- 
and a revelation, also Sethian, in the form of an epistle. 

Codex V, of 126 pages, is intact. Written in Sahidic, before the mid. 
dle of the fourth century, it is composed of four treatises: a Paraphrase 
of Séem, or Second Treatise of the Great Seth; an Apocalypse of Peter; 
the Teachings of Sylvanos; and an opuscule of about 10 pages, entitled 
Revelation by Dositheus of Three Stele (prayers?) of Seth. These are 
three hymns. 

Codex VI, which seems to date from the third century, uses two dia- 
lects, one not yet identified, the other Sahidic. It contains an Interprets 
tion of the Gnose and a writing entitled the Supreme Allogene, which 
would seem to be identical to the Apocalypse of Allogene, or of the 
Allogenes, of “the Stranger” or “the Strangers,” that is, of Seth and his 
descendants. This is cited by Porphyry among the books used by the 
Roman Gnostics opposed by Plotinus, mentioned as well by Epiphanus 
apropos the “Gnostics,” of the Sethians and the Archontics, and of 
whom Theodorus Bar Konai speaks again in the eighth century in his 
notice on the Audians.’* Then comes a third writing, an untitled revela- 
tion, which must be the Apocalypse of Messos whose title Porphyry, in 


12. Cf. J. Doresse, “Hermés et la Gnose,” in Novum testamentum, 1 (1956), 62. 


13. H. Ch. Puech, “Fragments retrouvés de l’Apocalypse d’Allogéne,” in Mélanges Franz 
Cumart (“Annuaire de I'Institut de Philosophie et d’Histoire Orientales et Slaves de !'Uni- 
versité de Bruxelles,” Vol. IV [Brussels, 1936]), pp. 935-62; and the article of the Encyelo- 
pédie francaise mentioned above (n. 7). 
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the sixteenth chapter of his Life of Plotinus, joins to those of the Reve- 
lations of Zoroaster, Zostrian, Nicotheus, and Allogene.’* 

Codex VII, also written in Sahidic, and somewhat deteriorated, dates 
from the end of the third century or from the beginning of the fourth. 
It contains fragments of a second version of the Epistle of Eugnostus; 
an Apocalypse of Paul describing the ascension of the apostle traversing 
one after another the gates of the seven heavens; a Revelation of James, 
followed by a text beginning with these words: “Here are the words 
which James the Just pronounced at Jerusalem. . . .” Then comes a 
Revelation of Adam to His Son Seth, an opuscule of 22 pages relating 
revelations which Adam, in his seven hundredth year, is said to have 
made to his son Seth. They concern such matters as the Fall of Man, 
the Deluge, the Illuminators of the Gnose, and the successive Saviors. 

Codex VIII, from the same copier as the preceding, is somewhat 
mutilated. It contains another recension of the Apokryphon of John 
and of the Sacred Book of the Great Invisible Spirit, plus fragments of 
an untitled text. 

Codex IX, written in the same dialect, at the same time, and by the 
same scribe as the two preceding collections, includes an Apocalypse, an 
epistle from Peter to Philip, and especially a long Revelation, called in 
the précis that of Zostrian. 

Codex X seems to have been composed at the end of the third century 
or the beginning of the fourth. But it has so far been too little studied 
for us to discuss it in detail. 

Codex XI, about 80 pages in length, is distinguished by its particular- 
ly beautiful writing and also by the fact that it has been much read: 
feathers placed between some of its pages no doubt served as book- 
marks. Written in Sahidic, it probably dates from the end of the fourth 
century. Its principal interest for us arises from the coexistence in the 
same collection of Christian or Gnostic Christian writings and of 
hermetic treatises from a pagan Gnose; it contains, after some Acts of 
Peter, an Authentic Discourse of Hermes to Tat, followed by another 
treatise, perhaps hermetic too, The Thought ... of the Great Power. 
The untitled treatise which follows is a dialogue in which Hermes 
Trismegistus, the Nous (intellect), exposes to his son “the mysteries of 
the Hebdomad, the Ogdoad and the Ennead.” The next work is a 
Gnostic revelation, treating of the Deluge and of the end of time. Then 
comes a text which ends in a prayer that had already existed in the 


14. Puech, “Fragments retrouvés de l’Apocalypse d’Allogéne,” op. cit. 
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Latin hermetic treatise, the Asclepius, and which is also found in Greek 
in a magic papyrus of Paris, the Mimaut Papyrus. The seventh and las 
writing of this collection takes up, from paragraphs 21 to 2g, the text of 
this same Latin Asclepius with but minor differences. The question to 
be asked is obvious, although no answer is possible at the present stage 
of research: “Does such a juxtaposition of apparently heterogeneoy 
works signify that pagan Gnose and Christian Gnose really live ip 
symbiosis, or did it result from the act of a collector more anxious to 
accumulate esoteric texts than to introduce unity and rigor into his 
choice?”!® The first case would offer a particularly interesting example 
of syncretism. 

Codices XII and XIII, the last two volumes of the collection, are 
made up of dissimilar sheets of which we can say nothing here. 

Such is the first classification, necessarily incomplete and schematic, 
which can at the present stage of reesarch be given of the manuscripts 
composing the Coptic library of Nag Hamadi. What is its origin? 

It seems evident that a collection of such richness, owing to several 
scribes and spread out over more than a century, belonged to a true 
Gnostic community. With the exception of several of these writings— 
hermetic writings, Gospel of Thomas, Jung Codex, perhaps introduced 
later into an already existing library—the collection presents a basic 
unity, whatever the variety of genres represented: it appears to have 
been the property of a Sethian community.’® Epiphanius, in his 
Panarion (notices xxv, xxvi, xxxix, and xl), speaks of these sects, certain 
members of which he had himself visited during a voyage he had made 
to Egypt early in the fourth century. It may be that the Sethians of Nag 
Hamidi were in touch with other sects, notably with Valentinians. 
This same Epiphanius attests that some were adepts in the Thebaid 
(Panarion xxvi. 7. 1). A fairly eclectic choice may have governed the 
enrichment of the library we are considering, in which the common use 
of books was then undertaken by holders of varying Gnostic doctrines. 

We have already glimpsed the extraordinary interest presented for 
the history of religions by the discovery of a library of such breadth. 
We should now like to reconsider certain aspects of the writings. 

Gnostic literature, we have said. What do we mean by this? 

The name of Gnose, or Gnosticism, has sometimes been reserved for 


15. Puech, article quoted from the Encyclopédie frangaise. 


16. This identification derives from Puech’s study published in 1936 in Mélanges Franz 
Cumart (cf. n. 13). 
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the doctrines professed by various sects considered as heretical, from 
the beginnings of Christianity: the Acts of the Apostles thus make 
known to us the name of Simon the Mage. Heresiologies, in their refu- 
tations, later report—more or less imperfectly and in fragmentary fash- 
ion—the teachings of Gnostic masters: St. Irenaeus in his Adversus 
jgereses, around a.p. 180, Hippolytus, Clement of Alexandria, Tertul- 
lian, Eusebius in his Ecclesiastical History, St. Epiphanius in his 
Panarion, and many others. The polemical character of their exposés 
making them subject to caution, one of the interests offered by the dis- 
covery of Nag Hamidi, and by no means the least, is to restore to us 
authentic and complete texts. 

In the Acts and in the Epistles we find trace of the struggle which 
primitive Christianity had to wage against Gnostic tendencies, a strug- 
gle which became more and more intensified and no doubt reached its 
apogee in the second century. The works of Christian writers of that 
time bear witness to the bitterness of the struggle. However, they all 
look upon the Gnose (from a Greek word signifying “knowledge”)— 
however they may describe it—as a phenomenon to be considered 
uniquely in relation to Christianity, as a heresy within the church.’’ We 
cannot view it in this light today. The comparative history of religions 
shows us that the term must be given a much wider meaning; it is 
essentially concerned, as a matter of fact, with a specific religious atti- 
tude in regard to the problem of salvation. We have here a “specific 
phenomenon, common to various domains in the History of Religions 
and, therefore, general. Of this phenomenon, heterodox Christian 
Gnoses represent but one expression among many others.” They consti- 
tute “the results of a meeting and a juncture between the new religion 
and a current of ideas and feelings which existed before it or which was 
at first foreign to it and was to remain so in essence.”’* There exist 
pagan Gnoses, such as Hermetism; extra-Christian Gnoses such as 
Mandeism; oriental Gnoses like Ishmaelism. We find in all of these a 
single style of thought—here sublime, there flawed by immoderation— 
rather than a veritable doctrine. It has been called a “romantic Platon- 
im,” in recognition of the fact that the sentiment almost always dis- 
closed in it is indeed “the romantic sentiment par excellence: the feeling 
of the limits of destiny and the desire to burst these limits, to break out 


17, See H. Ch. Puech, “La Gnose et le Temps,” Eranos-Jahrbuch, XX (1952), 57 ff. 
18. H. Ch. Puech, in Annuaire du Collége de France, 1953, pp. 163 ff. 
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of the human condition, to escape from everything.”?® It is this under. 


lying structure of thought, it has been noted, that “invariably conditions , 


the imaginative forms of Gnostic myths,” which are not destined to he 
“articles of faith,” but “transparent symbols,” “the poetic raiment of 
conceptual relationships.””° On the origin of the Gnose and the different 
theories proposed, we cannot speak here. Suffice it to say that, with 
integral texts finally at our disposal for the first time, we are henceforth 
in the presence not only of the “swarm of images” of which Professor 
Scholem has spoken but also, and especially, of a harrowing experience, 
of a profound human problem. We touch concretely a religious trem. 
bling, the expression of a terrified unrest before the tragic aspect of the 
condition of all mortals. The man of that era asked himself burning 
questions; he lived within the profound movements of a world that was 
ending, uprooted from the reassuring inclosure of ancient institutions 
with their tutelary dieties; the great god Pan was dead and was not yet 
definitively replaced. Now through one of those chance occurrences of 
history, the cry of his anguish suddenly reaches us, across the ages; and 
we live perhaps in the time most capable of understanding his cry. It is 
but a short step from the sentiment of the absurd, in the century of the 
concentration camp and Hiroshima, of Kafka, and of Sartre’s Nausea, 
to the terror which seized the Gnostic faced with the evil-doing forces 
he felt within and outside himself, leaving him a prey to fatality— 
exiled, abandoned, forgotten in a body which was to him a prison, in 
the depths of a Cosmos which enslaved him and buried him in time. It 
is this existential attitude which permits the operation of regroupments 
across the bounds of space, cultures, and religions, the perceptions of 
spiritual relationship, much more than the nature of the “explanations,” 
thanks to which the Gnostics constructed for themselves a universe in 
which they might finally find life, from the moment they believed 
themselves able to answer the questions which tormented them con- 
cerning the origin of man, his reason, and his purpose. Escaping from 
ignorance and oblivion, conscious that in reality he is not of this world, 
that he is “foreign” to it, that he is “a fallen god who remembers the 
heavens,” man, thanks to a knowledge, a saving Gnose, “in the course 
of an illumination which is both regeneration and divinization, re- 
grasped himself in his truth, remembered himself anew, thus achieving, 


19. Simone Pétrement, Le Dualisme chez Platon, les Gnostiques et les Manichéens (Pans: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1947), p. 129. 


20. Ibid., p. 148; cf. also n. 32. 
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with the possession of his veritable ‘self’ and condition, the explanation 
of his destiny.”** 

If the Gnostic’s consciousness of the absurdity of things and of the 
horror of evil appears to us so close to our own way of feeling things, 
we must not for all that lose sight of an essential difference; it has been 
very rightly said that 
the Gnose is not mere pessimism, but joy and feeling of triumph. It has two 
faces: one shows grief, the other is extraordinarily joyous, and they are insepara- 
ble. This is a pervading idea: we have conquered the world, we have been de- 
livered by a power which the world did not know before, we have received 
something more precious and stronger than the whole universe. The joy of grace 
bursts forth in these poems.?? 


The Gnose is, above all, the search for salvation; the modern attitude, 
marked by the same nostalgia, is often its refusal. 

This conception of man’s liberation through knowledge is to be 
found as well in Hermetism, Manicheism, Catharism, the Jewish Ca- 
bala, as well as in the Islamic Gnoses. Confrontation of Gnostic themes 
and traditions, oriental and Occidental; comparison of structures; 
search for connections between one Gnose and another: a whole field 
of research is opened to us, at the very moment when, through a re- 
markable coincidence, we have for the first time access to authentic 
and complete treatises of Ishmaelian doctrine. From this point on, the 
works of H. Corbin show us that in Ishmaelism we are indeed in the 
presence of a Gnose; it is, in fact, a matter 
of a teaching which does not tend toward a pure knowledge, or a mode of 
knowledge which is not a simple act of knowing. It is not a teaching of masses, 
it is an initiatory teaching transmitted to each adept chosen by name; it is an 
esoteric knowledge, a knowledge of Truth which produces as such a new birth, 
a metamorphosis, the salvation of the soul. By means of a spiritual exegesis, Ish- 
maelism operates on the data of the Koranic Revelation in the same way as the 
ancient Gnose operated on Christian data. It effects a transmutation of all these 
data, events, and persons, into symbols. In doing this, it operates a transmutation 
of the soul, its resurrection, and it thus bears the fundamental character relating 
it to the other forms of the Gnose.?3 


Thus, and leaving aside, of course, any consideration of the various 


21. Puech, article cited in Annuaire du Collége de France (cf. n. 18). 
22, Pétrement, op. cit., p. 158. 


23. H. Corbin, “De la Gnose antique 4 la Gnose ismaélienne,” in Convegno dalle scienze 
morali storiche e filologische (Accademia Nazionale dei Lencei), 27 May-1 June 1956, p.. 
107, 
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Gnoses, their masters, their doctrines, their history, we see the outline 
of what characterizes the Gnose itself—basically the existential attitude 
of man terrified before the vanity of things and the horror of evil. 
Gnostic “systems” will be the fruit of meditations on a Revelation— 
written down or not—which is shown to bring salvation, for it consti- 
tutes the support of esoteric knowledge. Thus were thought out and ex- 
plained, for example, the themes of Genesis: creation, fall, deluge, were 
subjected to a subtle exegesis, generative of myths more often than not 
contrary to orthodox biblical interpretation. How could a world so evil 
be conceived of as the work of a benign God? The Gnostic will answer 
with the dualist notion of an Unknowable and Perfect God and of a 
Demiurge who created the universe. Man will escape the fatality weigh- 
ing upon creation only through esoteric knowledge dispensed by the 
Saviors of the world to the elect, to the spiritual, to the “Pneumatic.” 
Hence the mysterious character of the secret doctrine, incomprehensible 
to the masses. As for the images, allegories, and schemes of thought in 
which the doctrine has flowed as into different molds, all this will de- 
pend upon extremely varied contributions and will reflect that vision 
of the world which is “scientific” at a given time. In this way, the great 
cosmological myths of the Gnose are to express themselves as a function 
of astrological and astronomical conceptions, often in a visionary and 
apocalyptic form, utilizing all literary genres and wearing the mystical 
speculations of fictions of all kinds. 

The varied documentation offered us by the ensemble of the Nag 
Hamidi library can thus be divided under various headings: here a 
matter of revelations on the origin of the world attributed to “prophets” 
and notably to “the great Seth,” such as the Book of the Great Invisible 
Spirit, the Allogene, the Apocalypses, and so forth; there pseudo-biblical 
apocrypha; there again Gnostic treatises on the margin of Christianity. 
We shall now examine three of the last, which, among others, have 
been studied in greater detail in publications which we shall utilize: 
the Discourse on the Resurrection, the Gospel of Truth, and the Gospel 
of Thomas. The first of these writings shows us a Gnostic interpretation 
of themes from the Pauline mystique; the second is a meditation, 
doubtless by one of the greatest Gnostic doctors, on the profound mean- 
ing of the evangelist “message”; the third, which should be considered 
separately because of its heterogeneity, raises a whole series of questions 
bearing on the “synoptic problem.” 

The Discourse on the Resurrection, addressed to a certain Rheghinus, 
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third writing of the Jung Codex, has been studied by Puech and 
Quispel in an article which appeared in Vigiliae Christianae** and by 
Quispel in one of the essays of the book devoted to this manuscript.” 
We are reproducing the essentials of these two studies here. 

The importance of this rather brief epistle, which our authors attrib- 
ute to Valentinus himself or to a disciple of the great Gnostic doctor of 
the second century, lies in the fact that it permits us for the first time 
to see what Gnostics thought about the Resurrection. Hellenism be- 
lieved in an immortality more or less impersonal and automatic. The 
conceptions of the early church were not Greek but Semitic; it was 
man in his entirety, with his own individuality, who was to be judged 
among the dead and resuscitated. The Valentinians, it seems, believe in 
a resurrection purely spiritual and “already accomplished”—a doctrine 
opposed by St. Paul (II Tim. 2:18). Here is the passage as translated 
for us: 

The Savior has destroyed death, but not secretly in such a way that we can 
be ignorant of it. For He has not remained in the perishable world. He was 
transported into the imperishable Eon. And He arose having engulfed the visi- 
ble in the invisible, and He has furnished us with the way to our own immor- 
tality. So, as the Apostle (Paul) has said, we have suffered with Him and we 
have arisen with Him and we have mounted to heaven with Him. But if we are 
manifest in the world having put on the Christ, we are rays of Christ and we are 
sustained by Him until our own setting. That is our death in this life. We 
are drawn to heaven by Him like rays by the sun, without any obstacle before 


us. That is the spiritual resurrection which absorbs psychic resurrection as well 
as that of the flesh. 


This passage is remarkable on two counts: while the influence of St. 
Paul is not precisely seen in Orthodox Christian writers of the second 
century, here we find the characteristic themes of Pauline Christology 
and mystique in the writings of a Gnostic: “Death during this earthly 
existence; life and resurrection in Christ, through Him and with Him; 
the ‘putting on’ of Christ; absorption of the visible in the invisible, of 
death in life; all these motifs, stated in a few lines, are Pauline.” In 
addition, and in very curious fashion, this Pauline mystique is expressed 
according to a solar eschatology: the Christ is assimilated to the sun, 
just like the “god with seven rays” of the Chaldean Gnose. The souls 


24. H. Ch. Puech and G. Quispel, “Les Seuls gnostiques du Codex Jung,” in lates 
Christianae, Vol. VIII (1954). 


25. G. Quispel, “The Jung Codex and Its Significance,” in The Jung Codex (London, 
1955), pp. 37-78. 
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of the faithful who, at death, will be brought back to their source and 
united to it”® are described as being its rays: like Plutarch saying (De 
facie in orbe lunae 82, 943D) that in the Beyond the souls have the 
appearance of rays. We observe here a Valentinian attempt at Chris- 
tianization of the syncretist religion of their time. It is in any case 
striking to see that “the essential themes of the Pauline mystique are 
present here, repeated, orchestrated. They thus appear to owe their 
earliest fortune to the Gnostics. However difficult it may be to establish 
the extent to which these ‘heretics’ were faithful to the thought of the 
Apostle, and to what extent they betrayed it, the fact is patent.”?* 

The Gospel of Truth, second writing of the Jung Codex [pp. 16, 
31-43, 24), was edited and translated, as we have indicated, in 1956.78 
We know of its existence, thanks to the testimony of St. Irenaeus, who 
speaks of it in his Adversus haereses (iii. 11. 9), about a.v. 180 or 185, 
establishing that the work was composed before that date. Pseudo- 
Tertullian also refers to it (Adversus omnes haereses 4 [Kroymann ed., 
p. 221]). Its language and doctrine relate it to Valentinian Gnosticism. 
W. C. Van Unnik, who studied it carefully, attributes it to Valentinus 
himself and thinks it can be dated at about a.p. 140-50. Clement of 
Alexandria informs us that Valentinus had begun his teaching during 
the reign of Hadrian (a.p. 117-38) and had continued his activities in 
Rome during that of Antoninus Pius (d. a.v. 161). Tertullian relates 
that Valentinus had aspired to the episcopacy and broke with the great 
church after his failure. If the Gospel of Truth was indeed composed 
by the chief of the Valentinian school at the time indicated, that is, be- 
fore this rupture, “we should henceforth be in a position to grasp in its 
very earliest lines the formation of the Gnostic doctrine proper to 
Valentinus, still but partially disengaged from the more orthodox 
Christian envelope in which its first attempts at formulation had taken 
place.” 

Why this name of Gospel? St. Irenaeus cites it thus, stating carefully 
that it agrees in no way whatever with the four canonical Gospels. Nor 


26. All these references are given in the article mentioned above, nn. 24 and 25. 
27. Puech and Quispel, “Les Seuls gnostiques ... ,” op. cit. 


28. Four pages were lacking, which have been found and reclassified. The translation 
could not be included in the edition of 1956. A version by H. M. Schenke will be found in 
Theologische Literaturzeitung, July, 1958, cols. 498-500. See also H. Ch. Puech in Revue 
de l'histoire des religions, 1957, pp. 267-70. 


29. Puech, article quoted in Encyclopédie francaise. 
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does its purpose resemble in any way the other apocryphal gospels 
which always claim to correct on one point or another the canonical 
gospels. Nor does its structure conform to the type of those Gnostic 
gospels in which the risen Christ confers secret and sublime revelations 
on several chosen disciples. And, unlike all these gospels, it contains no 
account of the life of Jesus, no quoting of his words. It has rather the 
form of a homily, a meditation. Its doctrine offers no specifically Gnos- 
tic characteristics: no trace of eons is found in it, or any distinction be- 
tween Father and Demiurge. Christ is designated as Logos, Savior, 
Messenger; but the “orthodox” contemporaries of Valentinus employ 
these same terms. The analysis of the text shows that its author knew 
the canonical Gospels, the Pauline Epistles, the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
the Apocalypse, though there is no trace of the Acts of the Apostles, the 
first Epistle of John, nor the first of Peter. This is invaluable for the 
history of the canon: we see that in Rome, at the middle of the second 
century, a collection of writings approximately identical to that of our 
canonical books served as authority. For the author of our text they 
were bringers of Good News, on which he meditated and which he was 
to present, in his turn, in condensed form. 

In the eyes of its author, that of which Jesus proclaimed the joyous news, and 
which he made effective is, for man, the knowledge or the recognition of God 
in self and of self in God, the discovery of the true being of God which is, at 
the same time, discovered in oneself by oneself. To whoever participates in the 
grace of the Gospel, or to draw the knot closer, to whoever is capable of par- 
ticipation in it, the Gnose reveals his identity or his basic personality, reveals his 
authentic “self” and making him recover the consciousness and possession of it, 
gives it back as it were to oneself. In this way, the Gnose saves him. More ex- 
actly, by permitting him to become once again conscious of his true nature and 
origin, it brings him, with the explanation of his destiny, the definitive certainty 
of his salvation: it reveals him to himself as a being—by right and for all eter- 
nity—saved. In other terms, it delivers him from “Deficiency” and gives him ac- 
cess to “Pleroma”; by dissipating ignorance, anguish, and suffering, the night- 
mares inherent in his present condition, in his illusory and absurd existence in 
the nothingness, the night, the lie of this world, it liberates him from the world 
to restore him to himself, in the permanence of his integral being, in the fullness 
and the light of its truth. Such is the teaching, the benefit of the Gospel; such is 
the fundamental, even the unique theme, of our Gospel.3° 


We have given such a long quotation because, in going beyond the 
specificity of the work being considered here, it seemed to us to enlight- 


30. M. Malinéve, H. Ch. Puech, G. Quispel, Evangelis veritatis, French trans., Introduc- 
tion, pp. XV—XVvi. 
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en admirably certain of those characteristics common to every Gnose 
that we have indicated and that we shall encounter again and again in 
our research. The Gospel of Truth presents them as follows: 


The Gospel of Truth is joy for those who have received from the Father of 
Truth the grace to know Him through the power of the Word come from the 
Pleroma, immanent to the Thought and the Intellect of the Father, [Him] who 
is the one who is called “The Savior.” . . . Ignorance in regard to the Father 
has produced anguish and terror. And anguish has thickened like a fog... . 
Since oblivion has been produced because they know not the Father, then, if 
they know the Father, oblivion will no longer be, from that moment. This is 
the Gospel of Him whom they seek, [the Gospel] which He has revealed to the 
Perfect, thanks to the mercies of the Father as a hidden mystery [Him] Jesus 
Christ. Through Him, He has illumined those who are in darkness because of 
oblivion. .. . This is why Error has been aroused against Him. It pursued Him, 
oppressed Him, annihilated Him. He was nailed to wood... . 


But, as for the men awakened to knowledge through him, “they 
learned [to contemplate] the aspects of the Face of the Father. They 
knew, they were known. They were glorified, they glorified. They 
know whence they have come and where they are going, like someone 
who, having been drunk, has become sober and who, come to himself, 
has re-established what is his own.” And then “the Father is in them 
and they are in the Father, being perfect, being indivisible from this 
authentically good Being. They lack nothing, in nothing, but they rest, 
refreshed by the Spirit.” 

One passage—to which some lines of the Iliad (xxii. 199-201) have 
been compared—tragically describes the condition of man in the world, 
enchained by ignorance, of man who thinks or should think: “I am 
like the shadows and the phantoms of the night.” The text states: 


When light has become day, that man understands that the terror which had 
seized him was nothing. . . . So long as ignorance inspired them with terror 
and confusion and left them unstable, torn, and divided . . . as though they 
were plunged in sleep . . . they were prey to troubled dreams: or they fled some- 
where; or they are, without strength, launched in pursuit of one thing or an- 
other; or they find themselves brawling, scattering blows; or they receive blows 
in their turn; or they may fall from the heights; or they may fly into the air 
without even having wings. At other times, it is as if someone wished to kill 
them, though no one pursues them; or as if they themselves were killing people 
near them, for they are spattered with blood. Until the moment when those who 
pass through all this awaken . . . they have hurled ignorance far from them, 
like sleep, which they hold as nothing, no more than they hold fictions for real 
things. But they abandon them like a dream of the night and, the Gnose of the 
Father, they appreciate at the level of Light. Thus did each one act—as if he 
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were asleep—at the time when he was ignorant, and thus did he arise, as if 
awakening. Blessed the man who has come to himself and awakened. And 
Most Blessed He who has opened the eyes of the blind [Gospel of Truth, from 
the French trans., pp. 28-30]. 


All the visages of fright, all haunting nightmares, are here translated 
into dynamic images rather than as an evocation of nocturnal phan- 
toms: the dreamer is pursued, strikes, is struck, flees, kills, is sullied. 
Life is indeed, as Macbeth conceives it, “full of sound and fury, signify- 
ing nothing.” The antithesis of this will be, with the serenity brought 
by knowledge, rest, the anapausis dear to every Gnose. 

One of these images is particularly striking, for all the resonances of 
vertigo and of gulf, of abyss and fall, which it arouses: this is the horror 
of the nightmare consisting of “falling from the heights.” Literary 
examples of this “falling psychism,” from Edgar Allan Poe to Von 
Baader, from Pascal to Baudelaire, have been collected by G. Bache- 
lard,** who, speaking of our unconscious “hollowed out by an imagi- 
nary abyss into which, in us, every thing may fall, every thing may 
come to nothingness,” comments on these images of oneiric fall which 
are the expression of a “wounded imagination”: 

They are so many variations on an anthropologically fundamental dynamic 
theme. They are images which systematically surpass experiences, which give a 
permanent reality to ephemeral dangers. And above all, they tend to dramatize 
the fall, to make of it a destiny, a sort of death. They translate our fall-being, 
our being-becoming-in-the-becoming-of-the-fall. They make us know thundering, 
stunning time. Meditating on the images of falling, we will have a new proof 
that it is by surpassing reality that the imagination reveals to us our reality. 


The italics are those of the author. And do they not stress just that 
existential anguish which the Gnostic was to crystallize into an onto- 
logical system? 

Having reached this point, it seems that there is one remark which 
must be made. It may seem contradictory that, after having indicated 
that the Gospel of Truth did not present a specifically Gnostic character, 
we have just emphasized the traits that relate it to the Gnose. But we 
did this because we have viewed the question in a double light: we 
have sometimes attempted to distinguish what constitutes the structure 
of a given religious feeling; we can then, after having perceived its 
broad lines, recognize that we are beyond any doubt in a “Gnostic” 


31. G. Bachelard, La Terre et les réveries de la Volonté (Paris: José Corti, 1948), chap. 
xii and p. 353. 
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climate. At other times, approaching the matter from the point of view 
of doctrine, we observe that most of the data of Gnostic “systems” are 
effectively lacking in the writing we are considering—not a trace of 
dualism in creation; none of those myths which we are accustomed to 
meet in the Apoclypses of the Gnose; a God forgotten rather than 
unknowable; even, it seems, none of this docetism with which the 
Christian Gnose is tinged and which can be found even in the Koran, 
making of Christ a purely spiritual being who was incapable of suffer- 
ing in the flesh. Or, rather, it is through these negative aspects, and as 
if in hollow form, that certain elements of a Gnostic conception will 
appear. W. C. Van Unnik sums them up in a word: what is lacking 
here is the underlying Israelite basis of the New Testament; under the 
mask of the latter, the concern here is really with quite another 
Weltanschauung.*” He observes that it is less the notion of Gnosis, or 
Christology, which presents a difference from the canonical Gospels, 
and more the problem of evil, which is here not disobedience to the 
order of God but ignorance. This amounts at the same time to a tele- 
scoping of history. In such a view—and this is valid for every Gnose, 
particularly for the Islamic Gnoses—there can be no linear time of 
salvation, as in Judaism, Christianity, Islam; nor is time the cyclical 
time of Hellenism; there is instead what might be called a vertical 
time, ending in the elimination of history, since salvation is a regrasping 
of self-consciousness for man who thus escapes the hold of the world; 
salvation is, definitively, a timeless event, through which the parts of 
God come to the consciousness.** The Gospel of Truth is a “book re- 
vealed in (men’s) hearts.” It is the voice which awakens one out of 
oblivion. 

However, within this framework so little “historical,” “a place was 
found, even a decisive place, for the story of Jesus.” Still, it must be 
noted, there is no question of Parousia or of an end to time; no line 
which can admit of a final point. But the Revelation of God and of 
the human self passes through the Christ. The Gospel of Truth is clearly 
Christocentric. It is Christ who gives Truth; He is the Son. He is also 
the Name of the Father. 

The Gospel of Truth contains a long passage (pp. 3-41) on the divine 
Name conceived as a divine manifestation, as an independent hyposta- 


32. Article mentioned in Codex Jung, especially p. 128. 


33. See Puech, ‘“‘La Gnose et le Temps,” op. cit. 
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sis acting as mediator of revelation. This poses the problem of relation- 
ships between our writing and the Jewish Gnose. 

We shall limit ourselves to recalling the speculations of the Jewish 
mystique—more or less heterodox—particularly in the first centuries of 
the Christian Era, on the Name considered as mediator. On the other 
hand, the unknown God of the Gnose often receives the name of Ido, 
whose etymology obviously derives from Yahveh. St. Irenaeus points out 
(I. 21. 3) that this name Io is found in a liturgical formula of the 
Valentinians. We have seen that our text considers the role of Christ 
as that of a revealer of the hidden Name of God. There is more than 
coincidence in all this. 

The Gospel According to Thomas** is the second writing of the Codex 
and bears the number III in the classification given above. Written in 
Sahidic, it can for the moment be dated only approximately (second 
half of the third, fourth, or even fifth century). It takes up 20 pages in 
this collection (photographic plates 20-99 of the Pahor Labib edition). 

As was the case for the Gospel of Truth, we are not dealing here 
with a gospel in the sense that we give this word: it is simply a collec- 
tion of a hundred and fourteen logia or words attributed to Jesus, given 
in no apparent order, without an organized plan. The total body seems 
inorganic, each of the logia being independent of the others; certain of 
them are related through the artificial link of a similarity of words. 
They are not located in a narrative framework and are introduced, one 
after another, by the same formula: “Jesus has said . . .” or “He has 
said... .” (We might refer here to the series of the Gospel of Mark, 
chap. 4,.in which the aphorisms are introduced with the words “And He 
suid... .”) 

The Gospel of Thomas begins thus: “Here are the secret words which 
Jesus the Living has said and which Didymus Jude Thomas has writ- 
ten. And He said: ‘He who finds the interpretation of these words shall 
not taste death.’ ” 

Puech has compared this prologue with the fragment of a third- 
century papyrus found in 1903 at Oxyrrhynchos and which is numbered 
654. This sheet being torn down the middle, its reconstruction must 
necessarily be a delicate matter. Puech has shown that this papyrus re- 
produced exactly, in Greek, not only the prologue of the Gospel of 


34. Besides Puech’s article in the Encyclopédie frangaise, already mentioned, we have 
utilized his paper read before the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres in 1957 
(Comptes rendus de l’Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 1957, pp. 146-66). 
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Thomas but even the six logia which follow it in the Coptic text. The 
papyrus thus must represent a Greek version of the Words of Jesus 
which the Gospel of Thomas translated into Coptic. 

These secret words were revealed to Thomas, the supposed writer of 
the work. Who is he? The Synoptics tell us of an Apostle Thomas; the 
Gospel of John adds the detail that he was called “Didymus” (“the 
Twin”). The form employed in our writing is redundant: Didymes 
meaning “twin” in Greek, toma having the same meaning in Aramaic. 
Now, the apocryphal Acts of Thomas, well known, also speak five 
times of the apostle “Jude Thomas” and of “Jude Thomas Didymus.” 
There would seem, then, to be a common tradition. Thus it is that in 
the thirty-ninth chapter of these Acta Tomae, a young ass speaking 
before the crowd addresses Thomas in these terms: “O twin brother of 
Christ, O apostle sent from the Most High, co-initiate to the hidden 
word of Christ [in the Syriac version: “Thou who took part in the 
secret word of the Vivificator”|, thou who received his secret logia.” 

Why this attribution to Thomas of a role so eminent and so special? 
The material of the Gospel According to Thomas does not enlighten us 
on his subject. The name of Thomas does not appear; there are no 
allusions to him except in the extraordinary logion which is the thir- 
teenth of our collection: 

Jesus said to his disciples: Compare me and tell me whom I resemble. Simon 
Peter said to him: Thou art like a just Angel [or Envoy]. Matthew said to him: 
Thou art like a man who is a wise philosopher. Thomas said to him: Master, 
my mouth will absolutely not accept my saying what you are like. Jesus said to 
him: I am not thy master, because thou hast drunk, thou hast been intoxicated 
at the boiling spring which I have distributed. And he took him, withdrew, and 
said three words to him. When Thomas had gone [returned] to his companions, 
they asked him: What did Jesus say to thee? Thomas said to them: If I tell one 


of the words he said to me, you will take stones and throw them at me, and a 
fire will come forth from these stones and you will be burned. 


What might these three mysterious words be? Professor Oscar Cull- 
mann thought of the celebrated saying of Jesus: “I am the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life.” Puech compares them to a statement of Thomas, 
also quoted in a Coptic fragment of the apocryphal Gospel called that 
of Bartholomew: “I believe, my Lord and my God [cf. John 20:28] 
that thou art the Father, that thou art the Son, and that thou art the 
Holy Spirit.” Elsewhere, in the Acts of Thomas (chap. 47), we find 
recalled the event related in our logion 13: “And the apostle Thomas 
began by saying: “Jesus, secret mystery which has been revealed to me, 
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thou art he who has discovered most numerous mysteries unto me, 
who hast taken me aside from all my companions and told me three 
words of which I am on fire, and I cannot tell them to others.” 

Before the discovery of Nag Hamadi, we knew of the Gospel Accord- 
ing to Thomas only the title and apparently one passage. Its existence 
was known, thanks especially to Origen, who mentions it as a heterodox 
writing in his Homily on Luke, around the year 233, and thanks to 
Eusebius of Cesarea in his Ecclesiastical History. On the other hand, 
we have testimony of Byzantine authors: Cyril of Jerusalem, Peter of 
Sicily, Pseudo-Photius, Pseudo-Leonce of Byzantium, Timothy of 
Constantinople, the Acts of the second Council of Nicea, the Pseudo- 
Gelasian Decree, which indicate that a Gospel According to Thomas 
was in use among the Manicheans and which menion it here and there 
along with a Gospel According to Philip. Now, in the manuscript of 
Nag Hamidi as in the list of these Manicheist writings, the Gospel 
According to Thomas is followed immediately by the Gospel According 
to Philtp. 

Elsewhere, in addition to the title, we used to believe that we had a 
quotation drawn from this gospel. Hippolytus, or whoever may be the 
author of the Elenchos, makes mention in about a.p. 230 of the gospel 
entitled According to Thomas when discussing the doctrine of the 
Naassene Gnostics concerning the “interior kingdom,” saying that it is 
of this that they expressly spoke when they said: “He who seeks me 
will find me among children of seven years or older; for it is there that, 
in the fourteenth eon, after having remained hidden, I manifest my- 
self” (Elenchos v. 7. 20). Although we do not find in the Coptic text 
the exact lines quoted by Hippolytus, Puech believes that in both cases 
we are concerned with the same Gospel According to Thomas. In fact, 
the passage of the Naassene work of which Hippolyus speaks seems to 
be rather closely related to the logia of Jesus preceding or immediately 
following, in our Coptic writing, the logion 4 (Pl. 81), which the quo- 
tation from Hippolytus resembles: “Jesus said: the man old in his days 
will not hesitate to question a little child of seven days concerning the 
Place of Life, and he will live, for there are many among the first who 
will be the last, and they will be but one.” The language itself is very dif- 
ferent, as is readily seen; but the context presents such similarities that it 
is possible that the Naassenes had at their disposal a slightly different 
version of our Gospel According to Thomas. Another logion (11, Pl. 82) 
thus conceived, “When you have eaten what is dead, you have made of 
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it what is living; when you shall be in Light, what will you do?” is in 
every case almost identical to the other declaration of the Naassenes 
also quoted by Hippolytus (Elenchos v, 8, 32): “You, who have eaten 
dead things and made living things, what will you do if you eat living 
things?” In addition, it is certain that Mani knew the same writing as 
the one discovered at Nag Haméadi and that we finally possess the 
complete text of the work to which all these witnesses were referring. 

To what extent do the logia that make up the Gospel According to 
Thomas constitute hitherto unpublished material? They may be classed 
in five categories: 

1. Certain logia are identical to those of the four canonical Gospels, 
or are related to them, the same in substance, and in slightly modified 
form. 

2. Other logia are identical to those given by the three papyri of 
Oxyrrhynchos, 654, 1, and 655 (the second of which was discovered in 
1897 and the two others in 1903), in a Greek text the serious mutilation 
of which made reconstruction difficult. All these sayings are found in 
the same order at the beginning and in two other places in the Gospel 
According to Thomas, with the exception of the fifth saying of P. 
Oxyrrhynchos I, which is found split in two parts of the Coptic text. 

3. Other logia appear to be extracts from apocryphal gospels (Gospel 
According to the Hebrews or Gospel According to the Egyptians). 

4. Some, finally, are already quoted by authors, ecclesiastical or other- 
wise, from the first centuries of the Christian Era, down to medieval 
documents. 

5. Finally, more than forty of the logia appear to be absolutely new 
in the present stage of research. 

From the point of view of form, there are several points to be exam- 
ined, and, first of all, the very formula which introduces the logia: “He 
said” (in Coptic: “He has said”). This formula serves to call remark- 
able facts to mind, underlining the authoritative value of what is an- 
nounced. Thus to the word of Jesus is attributed the authority of sacred 
texts, of Scriptures. When, in similar formulas, the verb is used in the 
present tense, as is the case in certain passages of the Greek papyri of 
Oxyrrhynchos corresponding to our sayings, this attests to the interest, 
not only historical, but durable and living, of these words addressed by 
Jesus in the past. Papias, around a.p. 130, speaks of this force of the 
“living Word.” And the prologue of the Gospel According to Thomas, 
as we have seen, qualifies Jesus as living. 
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The literary form of the logia is somewhat varied. Sometimes, they 
have the form of maxims, like logion 56 Pl. go): “Jesus has said: He 
who has known the world has fallen in a cadaver [according to another 
logion ‘in the body’] and he who has fallen in a cadaver [or ‘in the 
body’] the world is not worthy of him.” 

Or take logion 53: “Jesus said: Look toward the Living in order that 
you may live and not die.” Or logion 35: “Jesus said: “A foot or a 
stem of a vine has been planted outside the Father. It will be pulled 
out and it will perish.” Or logion 41: “Jesus has said: He who has in 
his hand, to him shall be given, and he who has not, the little bit that 
he has will be taken from him” (cf. Matt. 13:12). 

Other logia are “marcarisms,” as in the Sermon on the Mount: “Jesus 
has said: Blessed the man who has suffered: he has found Life” (logion 
58, Pl 91). Or “Jesus has said: Blessed are the poor, for to them belongs 
the Kingdom of Heaven,” “Jesus has said: Blessed are the lonely and 
the elect, for you shall obtain the Kingdom. In fact, you are issued from 
it: you shall return to it anew.” (logion 49, Pl. 89). Or, on the contrary: 
“Jesus has said: Misfortune to the flesh which depends on the soul; mis- 
fortune to the soul which depends on the flesh” (logion 112, Pl. 88). 

We also find parables such as these: “Jesus has said: The Kingdom 
of the Father is like a woman carrying a vessel full of flour, walking 
along a distant path. The handle of the vessel is broken, the flour is 
spread behind her on the path. She did not know this, [and] she had 
no knowledge of the accident when she arrived at her house: she set 
down the vessel, [and] she found it empty” (logion 97, Pl. 97); “Jesus 
has said: The Kingdom is like a shepherd who has a hundred sheep; 
one of them has strayed, which was the largest one; he left the ninety- 
nine and sought this one until he found it; when he found it, he said 
to the sheep: I love you more than the ninety-nine others” (logion 106, 
Pl. 98); “Jesus has said: Man is like a wise fisherman who cast a net 
in the sea. He drew it from the sea full of little fish. Among them, the 
wise fisherman found a large and beautiful fish. He threw all the little 
fish into the sea. He chose the big fish without difficulty. Let him who 
has ears to hear with, hear.” Or, again, logion 98 (Pl. 97): “Jesus has 
said: The Kingdom of the Father is like a man who wished to kill a 
great man: he took his sword into his house, he pierced its wall in order 
to know whether his hand would be assured; then he killed the great 
man.” 

Logia of another type are introduced by a question or consist of a 
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colloquy. For example, logion 113 (Pl. 99): “The disciples said to him: 
The Kingdom, on what day will it come? He answered them: It will 
not come with waiting; nothing will be said, behold it is here or there. 
But the Kingdom of the Father is spread over the earth, and men do 
not see it.” Or logion 22 (Pl. 85): “Jesus saw little children suckling. 
He said to his disciples: These little ones who suckle are like those who 
enter the Kingdom. They said to him: If we become little ones, shall 
we enter the Kingdom? Jesus said to them: When you shall make one 
of two, and when you shall make the inside like the outside and the 
outside like the inside, and what is on high like what is below, when 
you shall make one thing of man with woman, so that man is not man 
and woman is not woman ... then you shall enter (into the King- 
dom).” Or, finally: “His disciples said to him: Is circumcision useful 
or not? He said to them: If it were useful, the father would engender 
them circumcised within their mother. But true circumcision in spirit 
has been entirely profitable” (logion 53, Pl. go). 

Several Coptic logia are almost identical to their synoptic parallels. 
Compare, for example, logion 35 of the Gospel According to Thomas, 
which is thus conceived, “It is not possible for someone to enter the 
house of the strong and take it by violence without binding his hands. 
Then he will upset his house,” with Matt. 12:29: “Or else how can one 
enter into a strong man’s house, and spoil his goods, except he first 
bind the strong man? Then only will he spoil his house.” How strong 
is the resemblance is easily seen. Verse 27 of Mark, chapter 3, is iden- 
tical. On the other hand, the Luke 11:21-22 expresses the idea in some- 
what different form: “When a strong man armed keepeth his plact, 
his goods are in peace. But when a stronger than he shall come upon 
him, and overcome him, he taketh from him all his armour wherein 
he trusted, and divideth his spoils.” Here, the Coptic text is closer to 
Matthew and Mark than Luke is. 

Logion 34, “If a blind man lead a blind man, they are accustomed to 
fail, both of them, into a pit,” is almost identical with Luke 6:39 and 
with Matt. 15:14. 

And this word from our Coptic writing may be compared with Matt. 
13:3—it differs only in detail: “Jesus has said: Here he who sows has 
gone forth. He has filled his hand. He has cast the seed. Part of it has 
fallen on the road. Birds have come and gathered it. Other seed has 
fallen on rock, has not taken root in the earth, and has not sprung up 
as ears. Other seed has fallen among thorns. These have choked the 
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seed and the worms have eaten it, and other seed has fallen on good 
ground and it has brought forth good fruit and has produced sixtyfold 
and one-hundred-twentyfold.” 

The most varied procedures appear in the composition of certain of 
these logia related to the Synoptics: dissociation or combination, dis- 
placement of one by the other, transformation. For example, one of the 
Coptic sayings declares: “Jesus has said: There is no prophet who is 
received in his own village, the physcian is not accustomed to cure 
those whom he knows.” The Synoptic parallels (Mark 6:4; Matt. 
13:47; Luke 4:24; and John 4:44) speak only of the prophet and not 
of the physician. Is this a proverb? In the passage of Luke which pre- 
cedes the passage parallel to the Coptic this proverb is quoted: “Physi- 
cian, heal thyself.” It is to be noted as well that the wording of our 
logion is particularly close to that of Luke. The question immediately 
occurs to us: Is our logion the source of the Scriptures, or vice versa? 

Several elements sometimes seem to overlap, for example, logion 33 
(Pl. 87): “Jesus has said: What you hear with your ear [and] with the 
other ear, proclaim it from the housetops. No one, after all, lights a 
lamp in order to put it under a bushel, nor has the habit of putting it 
in a hidden place, but customarily places it on a candlestick, so that 
whoever enters and leaves may see its light.” (This is the last of the 
Coptic logia for which we have the Greek text in the papyrus of 
Oxyrrhynchos.) Now we read in Luke 8:16-17: “No man, when he 
hath lighted a candle, covereth it with a vessel, or putteth it under a 
bed; but setteth it on a candlestick, that they which enter in may see 
the light. For nothing is secret, that shall not be made manifest; neither 
anything hid, that shall not be known and come abroad. Take heed 
therefore how ye hear. . . .” Now, in Matt. 10:27, after the recollection, 
in terms identical to those of Luke, that what is hidden shall be dis- 
covered and what is secret, known, we find this: “What I tell you in 
darkness, that speak ye in light; and what ye hear in the ear, that preach 
ye upon the housetops.” 

Certain logia are found again in patristic literature, in the Manichean 
writings, and in other Gnostic or heretical texts. A first list of these 
will be found in Puech’s paper for the Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres.*® We shall cite but a few of them. Such is the case of a 
very ancient saying, quoted by Origen (Hom. Jerem. 20. 3) and by 
Didymus (Com. Ps. 88. 8): “Jesus has said: Whoever is near me is 


35. In Comptes rendus de l’ Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 1957, pp. 165-66. 
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near the fire, and whoever is far from me is far from the Kingdom’ 
(logion 82, Pl. 95). Another logion is quoted by St. Augustine in the 
Contra adversarium legis et prophetarum (ii. 4). He indicates that this 
word, whose origin he does not know, was written in an anonymous 
tract found, around the year 420, on the maritime shore of Carthage: 
“His disciples said to him: “Twenty-four prophets have spoken in 
Israel, and they all spoke of thee.’ He said to them: ‘You have forsaken 
Him who is living in your presence, and you have spoken of those who 
are dead’” (Coptic logion 52, Pl. go). 

Other logia no doubt come from apocryphal gospels: the Gospel 
According to the Hebrews or the Gospel According to the Egyptians. 
For example, logion 2 (Pl. 80) : “Let him who seeks cease not his search 
until he finds, and when he has found, he will be troubled, and if he is 
troubled, he will be astonished, and he will reign over all.” This saying 
is cited notably by Clement of Alexandria (Stromates ii. 9. 45. 5 and v. 
14. 96. 3) and given the first time as coming from the Gospel According 
to the Hebrews. 

The diversity of forms which a single word may take is illustrated 
particularly by logion 38 of the Gospel According to Thomas. We know, 
actually, four versions of it. The first, a Coptic text, has: “Jesus has said: 
Many times you have desired to hear my words, those which I say to 
you, and for which you have no other from whom to hear them. Days 
will come when you will look for me, and you will not find me.” St. 
Irenaeus [| Adversus haereses 1. 20. 2| renders it this way: “Many times 
I have desired to hear one of these words, and I have had no one to 
tell them to me.” However, we read in the Acts of John, chapter 96, 
that Jesus said to John at the moment of Crucifixion: “John, someone 
must hear this from me, for I need someone who hears it.” In another 
narrative context, the Coptic Manichean Psalmist (p. 187, ll. 27-29 
[Allberry]) reports that at the time of the Resurrection, Christ told 
Mary Magdalene to remind Peter of what he had said to him on the 
Mount of Olives: “I have something to say, I have no one to whom to 
say it.” 

There is in addition to the problem of the transmission of these say- 
ings that of their fabrication. Sometimes we can spot a retouching 
process quite clearly. Thus, in the Coptic text: “Jesus has said: Perhaps 
men think that I have come to cast peace upon the world, and they do 
not know that I have come to cast divisions on the earth, a fire, a 
sword, and war. For of five who shall be in a house, there are three 
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who will be against two, and two against three. The father against the 
son, the son against the father . . . and they stand alone.” In this logion, 
whose substance appears close to that of Luke 12:51, is added: “they 
shall stand alone.” This is one of the favorite themes of the collection. 
It should perhaps be seen as an added Gnostic trace. 

An inverse case of retouching by omission or amputation has been 
especially studied by Puech. It concerns a saying known in four differ- 
ent forms. In the Coptic version of the Gospel According to Thomas 
it is: “Jesus has said: Know what is before thy face and what is hidden 
will be revealed to you, for there is nothing hidden that will not be 
revealed.” In the Manichean Kephalia (p. 163, ll. 28-29) Mani declares 
to his listeners: “On this mystery [of light and darkness] the Savior 
has provided an answer to his disciples: ‘Know what is before your 
face, and what is hidden from you will be revealed to you.’ ” Now, in 
the Greek papyrus of Oxyrrhynchos, No. 654, we find this: “Jesus said: 
Know what is before your glance, and what is hidden from you will 
be revealed to you, for there is nothing hidden which shall not become 
manifest, and there is nothing buried which shall not arise.” This last 
clause was likewise found by Puech inscribed on a fragment of shroud 
also coming from Oxyrrhynchos.** These words expressing faith in the 
resurrection of bodies must have appeared shocking to the Gnostics, 
who therefore suppressed them. 

Other traits seem to bear witness to more profound alterations. We 
have seen the eminent role attributed to Thomas, writer of our gospel, 
confidant of Christ, who took him alone apart in order to confide in 
him a revelation so sublime that it would scandalize the other apostles, 
including Simon Peter (logion 13). Now, in the saying which in our 
collection immediately precedes this line of the confession of Cesarea 
(cf. Luke 9:18-20], it is James, first bishop of Jerusalem, who is brought 
into the foreground: “The disciples said to Jesus: We know that you 
will leave us. Who shall become great among us? Jesus said to them: 
Where you shall go, you shall go toward James the Just, for whom 
heaven and earth have been made.” The pre-eminent role of James in 
the Judeo-Christian tradition is well known (cf. Epiphanius Pseudo- 
Clementines [Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius] ii. 1, 2-4). Three of 
the writings of Nag Hamidi are placed under his patronage, and it is 


36. Puech, “Un Jogion de Jésus sur bandelette funéraire,” Bulletin de la Soctété Ernest 
Renan, No. 3, (1954), pp. 126-29. 
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to him that the Naassenes claimed to attach the chief part of their 
teaching. 

Would there have been successive alterations? Oscar Cullmann used 
the following working hypothesis: a first reworking in an Ebionite, 
Judeo-Christian direction, hence the major role of James; then a second 
recasting to place our collection under the authority of Thomas, which 
might have been the work of Encratic Gnostics. 

Quispel, struck by the affinities between our logia with evangelical 
quotations found in Judeo-Christian writings and based on numerous 
parallels with the Pseudo-Clementines (Hom. XVIII, 16; Rec. II, 28; 
Hom. III, 27; Rec. III, 62) supposes a common source, which might 
be the Gospel of the Hebrews, a Judeo-Christian apocryphon of Pales- 
tinian origin. Evangelical non-canonical traditions are also found in 
various Diatessara or “Lives” of Jesus, which survive in Latin, English, 
Dutch, Italian, Arabic, Armenian, and Persian, and which may all 
derive from the Diatessaron of Tatian, which dates from around 170. 
For example, the Tuscan Diatessaron contains this: “He who shall say 
a word against the Father, this will be forgiven him.” The Persian 
Diatessaron contains this saying: “Love and honor thy friend like thy 
soul” (Massina, p. 225, 1. 6), and our Coptic collection (logion 25): 
“Love thy brother like thy soul.” According to Quispel, one must not 
discount the possibility that certain unpublished words of Jesus con- 
tained in the Gospel According to Thomas, which, in their phraseology, 
style, and vocabulary disclose their Palestinian origin, have the same 
historical value as those found in the four canonical Gospels. They 
may have been preserved in a more primitive form than the one given 
them by our gospels. The new logia do not always or necessarily rep- 
resent a better tradition than that of the canonical Gospels. The author 

of the Gospel According to Thomas had to modify the text which he 
found in his source; besides, the text we now have may have been 
revised by a Gnostic editor, as the logia of Oxyrrhynchos would seem 
to show. In any case, the fact that a great number of our Coptic logia 
are, if not identical, at least very similar to the Synoptic—though they 
come, according to the hypothesis under consideration, from an Aramaic 
tradition at once different and independent—would make of the Gos- 
pel According to Thomas a guaranty of the veracity of the quotations 
from our gospels.37 


37. G. Quispel, “The Gospel of Thomas and the New Testament,” Vigiliae Christianae, 
XI, No. 4 (December, 1957), 189-207. 
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Certain logia have had a curious fate elsewhere, for example, the last 
saying of our Gospel According to Thomas (logion 114, Pl. 99) : “Simon 
Peter said to them: Let Mary go out from among us, for women are 
not worthy of Life. Jesus said: Behold I draw her near in order to make 
her male, so that she also may become a living spirit like unto you, 
males, for every woman who shall be made [become] male shall enter 
into the Kingdom of Heaven.” Puech found echos of this even among 
the Cathares of the fourteenth century and in the trials of the Inquisi- 
tion against them. 

Another Coptic logion, “Jesus has said: I shall give you what the eye 
has not seen, what the ear has not heard, what the hand has not touched 
and what has not entered the heart of man,” has its parallel in I Corin- 
thians, where Paul gives these words as coming from the Scriptures, 
without expressly connecting them with Christ. It is curious to find this 
same word—as well as the mention of the fact that “heaven and earth 
have been made for him” (logion 13)—in certain hadiths (Moslem 
prophetic traditions). 

What date can be set for the Gospel According to Thomas? Given the 
disparate character of the collection, the problem really applies to each 
of the sayings which form the gospel. Besides this, we are told that sev- 
eral versions of the work existed. Puech is inclined to fix the earliest 
writing of our gospel at around a.p. 140 or even a bit later, in the second 
half of the second century. But what was its first “kernel”? Certain 
Aramaic characteristics would lead one to suppose an extremely early 
Palestinian tradition. In any case, a very close analysis of the texts has 
led Puech to admit the existence of at least two versions of the Gospel 
of Thomas: one which would have been read until the fifth or sixth 
century by Orthodox Christians—the Greek papyri of Oxyrrhynchos 
providing this “orthodox” version; the other version reworked later in 
a “heterodox” direction. 

All the subtlety and complexity of the problems can readily be seen. 
We shall limit ourselves here to stressing the extraordinary interest 
presented by our writing for the literary history of the New Testament 
—what has been called the “synoptic problem.” Let us review its nature 
briefly. 

If the three so-called Synoptic Gospels (Matthew, Mark, Luke) are 
compared, one immediately notices that they present simultaneously 
very great differences and no less striking similarities. These similari- 
ties are not explained merely by the identical nature of the subject mat- 
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ter; in fact, the Fourth Gospel, which also treats of the life of Jesus, 
places it in an entirely different framework. This close literary relation- 
ship among the Synoptic Gospels has given rise to various explanations. 

The works undertaken, especially since 1920, by scholars who have 
devoted themselves to the study of the history of forms—Formge- 
schichte—such as Dibelius, Schmidt, Bultmann, etc., have shown that 
the literary framework of the Gospels is a late creation, gathering and 
connecting between them fragments classified as tales or histories, on 
the one hand, and sayings or logia, on the other. Once this has been 
said, how can one explain the simultaneity of a relationship so close and 
of divergences so wide among the three Synoptic Gospels? 

Five principal solutions have been proposed: 

a) A first Gospel (Matthew) was used successively by Mark and 
then by Luke. This was the hypothesis proposed by St. Augustine. 

b) The three Gospels drew on a common Aramaic source, lost today. 
This solution was proposed by Lessing. 

c) There had existed isolated tales, writings, which were then grouped 
together. The name of Schleiermacher is attached to this hypothesis. 

d) The hypothesis known as the “oral tradition” must be considered, 
from which the Evangelists are supposed to have drawn their informa- 
tion before writing it down. 

e) The “two-sources” tradition, commonly accepted today, which in- 
volves the utilization of one Gospel by another (with Mark considered 
the first, and Matthew and Luke using his version, and the logia of 
Jesus as the second source. 

We may then wonder whether those of our Coptic logia which are 
related to the Synoptics might not constitute—at least in a primitive 
form—a source anterior to our gospels. Mark himself might have 
known a source similar to our logia and very ancient. 

Whatever possible answers may one day be found for the questions 
raised by our text, one fact appears certain: We can now foresee that 
the study of parallels existing among the Synoptic Gospels must hence- 
forth take into account certain of the logia of Jesus in the version of Nag 
Haméadi and be compared with them; in other words, our synopses 
must henceforth include a fourth column of references to the Gospel 
According to Thomas. 

If we now replace in the body of the discovery the only texts which 
current research and publications (to which we have repeatedly re- 
ferred) have permitted us to examine a bit more closely, we cannot fail 
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to be struck as much by its richness as by the breadth and the diversity 
of the problems which arise concerning each of the manuscripts. One 
element appears of prime importance: for the first time we have access 
to sources, whereas we had had but allusions, more or less truncated 
quotations often subject to caution, or conjectural reconstructions which 
clearly showed, especially so far as the papyri of Oxyrrhynchos were 
concerned, how hazardous or fragile they were. From a more certain 
documentation it will now be possible “to envisage the primitive rela- 
tionships of the Gnose with Iranian doctrines more or less authentic, or 
with Egyptian hermetism. It will be possible to retrace, in the elabora- 
tion of this, the part played by Greek philosophy . . . to consider its 
links with Manicheism ... and at the same time retrace, on [this] basis 
... the history of the relationships of our sects to the Christianity with 
which they attempted to compete.”?* We shall also be able to study the 
doctrinal relationships with what we know of the Dead Sea manu- 
scripts as well as with the Eastern Gnoses. 

Placed thus in the presence of a religious universe, of a world of 
beliefs wherein met all the currents of ancient thought, in which all the 
myths of both Occident and Orient abound, we can tangibly feel a 
harmony with that time of crisis and spiritual ferment. Faced like our 
own with new values, it was forced to try, with prodigious effort, to 
adapt ancient modes of thought to them. 

The answers brought by the Gnose to questions thus posed left their 
imprint on the Manichean world, like the imprint made by the 
Cathares sects, the esoteric movement during the century of the En- 
lightenment, German idealism, and so on. Whatever may be the re- 
alignments and the structural comparisons which research now under 
way permits us to effect, we can already sense what resonances may be 
evoked in modern thought by these papyri exhumed from the sands of 
Egypt after nearly two thousand years. 
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A MODERN ESTIMATE OF ANCIENT 
RELIGION: THE WORK OF 


CHARLES KERENYI 


“For in no wise do the gods appear 
in manifest presence to all.” 


Odyssey, Canto 16, Verse 161 


Charles Kerényi began his research before 1927. In that year he achieved 
brilliant renown, thanks to a suggestive and wonderfully compre- 
hensive book on the Greco-oriental novel that is replete with ideas.* He 
wrote it from the illuminating standpoint of the history of religions. 
Following the author of the classical Psyche,? and with innumerable 
contributions of his own, he once again gave proof of that delicate sense 
of the religious subconscious which could have subsisted, more or less 


1. Die griechische-orientalische Roman-Literatur in religions-geschichtlicher Beleuch- 
tung (1927). 

2. French readers are very familiar with this classical treatise, thanks to the famous 
translation by Auguste Reymond; furthermore, the authoritative work of Erwin Rohde 
has often been re-edited; since 1893 there have been ten editions in Germany; the original 
text has always been reprinted without alteration, This deference is justified. 


Translated by Elaine P. Halperin. 
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somnolent, in the composite spirit of the Mediterraneans of yesterday 
and today. We are eternally indebted to the curious, folkloric inquiries 
which have transported us to their time, introducing us to an ancient 
religiosity, secret, and perhaps unconscious. The Hellenistic or Greco- 
Roman novels, forerunners of some of our most modern literature, 
drew substance at will from eternal, human belief. In stoically scruti- 
nizing their content—one might even say balderdash—we tend there- 
fore to forgive them much because of the richness of their soil, infused 
as it was with popular legends which carry with them a highly tonic 
and savory mixture of old rites, discarded superstitions, half-extin- 
guished cults. Where, for example, can one seek a better statement on 
the notion of the pure and the impure, which still preoccupies us so 
much today?* Or on the sensitivity of those who, in quest of virtue, 
went off whenever necessary and with great ado to meet the assembled 
gods ?* 

Shortly thereafter, despite the difficulties and the inevitable distant 
journeys necessitated by a scholarly life that Nemesis had spared but 
little, Kerényi attracted the attention of humanist specialists as well by 
his series of essays edifyingly entitled Albae vigiliae (“White Vigil”). 
From then on, without any faltering or weakening of purpose, so 
many remarkable monographs appeared, to be followed by so many 
more, that only a few of them can be enumerated here. Pythagoras 
und Orpheus in 1940: both protagonists—vivified, valiant figures— 
were among the first beneficiaries in such a troubled era! L’Enfant 
divin, published during the same period in collaboration with C. G. 
Jung, opened up avenues along which many, myself included, found it 
profitable to travel. Then we had the treatise, so rich in suggestive ideas, 
on Hermes der seelenfiihrer, written—judging by its date, 1944—at the 
very gates of Hell. Trusting in his highly novel, bold, and, at times, 
perhaps rather imaginative method, the historiographer of these divine 
or human adventures found no dearth of ancient destinies of unusual 
flavor. Then, in 1945, at Zurich, the curious Die Geburt der Helena 
appeared, extending in time and remoteness the mysterious horizons of 


3. The latest: Louis Moulinier, Le Pur et l’impur dans la pensée et la sensibilité des 
Grecs jusqu’a la fin du IV® siécle avant J.C. (1950). 


4. As a glossary on studies concerning the Hellenistic and Greco-Roman novel, it would 
be profitable to consult the exchange of correspondence (forty letters) between Thomas 
Mann and Charles Kerényi on the subject of the relationship between mythology and the 
novel (Briefwechsel tiber Romandichtung und Mythologie [Zurich: Rhein-verlag, 1945]). 
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the Aegean. It was followed by studies on Prometheus (1946), on Niebe 
(1949), the Labyrinth Studien, and on Die Jungfrau und Mutter der 
griechischen Religion (1952). Moreover, while continuing the series 
“Die Analyse und die Synthese”’—that vast renewed investigation into 
the small world of pagan gods and ancient heroes—and announcing in 
Geneva Fripon divin, written in collaboration with C. G. Jung and 
P. Radine, Kerényi carried on other studies. His fine book on the 
Médecin divin (1948), which extols Asclepiades, appeared in its proper 
time to pave the way for the modern miracles of the new Epidaurus. In 
all these we encounter an identical quest, at once suggestive and im- 
perious, into the religious secrets of earlier days—illuminated at times 
by those of today, by knowledge of all the protracted primitivisms from 
ancient times to the present. 

“And what period was ever more fertile in miracles?” With proper 
regard for the great Olympian protagonists—Zeus, Poseidon, the estab- 
lished Cronides, Athene, virgin of the Desert of the Love of Knowledge 
—it is only too plain that the “Kerényi Pantheon” was not to be limited 
to the dii consentes, the “twelve most classical gods,” showing a prefer- 
ence for secondary summits, rustic routes, and even the infernal portals 
of the shades. It combined the magic philter of the Phrygian or Syrian 
Orient with the pure nectar of the Aegean region. Around the court of 
the summit gods, who comprise our own Western heritage, appeared 
the symbol of many of the disinherited—vanquished Titans like 
Prometheus, unfortunate heroes more or less plunged into the Erebus. 
The “obscure” came to life and appeared as in a Nekyia. One of the 
most incontrovertible merits of the “Albae vigiliae” (“White Vigil”) 
series—in which there is much to assess, to learn, and also occasionally 
to correct, if we can be pardoned for saying so—is all this multicolored 
evocation that has been added to our vistas in a whirlwind of appealing, 
though curious or transparent, entities. For example, one has only to 
examine the lists of reviews in France and elsewhere to be convinced of 
the active interest shown in this work, whether it be a question of 
acceptance, or of refusal inspired by the hesitation of the timid in the 
face of so many personal views.” On closer examination one readily per- 
ceives that there was a concomitant preparation of the comprehensive 

5. In France alone, for example, a single treatise like the 1944 one on Hermes du seelen- 
fiihrer gave rise to the most attentive commentaries, in spite of the troubled times (cf., 
e.g. A. J. Festugiére, Revue des Etudes grecques, 1945, pp. 305-8; J. Treheux, Bulletin de 


correspondance hellénique, 1944-45, pp. 420-21; P. Boyance, Rev. Et. Anc., 1946, p. 136; 
etc.) 
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scholarly treatise on Die Antike Religion, recently translated into 
various languages. 

Is this not an example of an author who, skilled in immersing himself 
in the past, in living in it and making it live for others, seeks to justify 
in advance the “fundamental core” of the exposé republished in 1957? 
By undertaking to uncover for us the true countenance of the ancient 
gods, even of the heroes and sages who were still enveloped in the 
mountain fogs surrounding the courts of Nephelegeretes, “the Collector 
of Clouds,” he perhaps suggests that everything has not yet been dis- 
covered, or clearly explained, despite the discriminating attempts in the 
careful exegeses of our finest scholars. And perhaps we have been too 
complacent about the results of their theoretic and somewhat dogmatic 
asceticism as regards ways and means. What, in fact, is mythology, that 
shining mantle of ancient and modern religions?® Its name should not 
lead us to believe that the ancients codified it or established it initially 
solely for their own recreation, their pleasure and diversion, as if it 
were a game. It surely conceals as well a major and fruitful treasure of 
latent history.‘ And it would be rather a grave error to persist in think- 
ing that from Prometheus to Pythagoras, from the time of Helen, like 
Pandora, a woman of destiny, to that of the “Divine Child” of Hellen- 
istic religions—“he is so beautiful—the Child!”—the perpetual classical 
fable, Plato’s as well as that of the trite Deisidaimon of the crossways 
and the streets, Theophrastus’ “superstitious man,” had always retained 
its same immutable mask. On the contrary, there are enough nuances 
to trouble Ernest Renan in regard to the Acropolis! The truth is that 
the human spirit has never ceased to labor in its own way, at every 
moment, ever since Deucalion and Pyrrha; imagination governs the 
world, day and night, endlessly, and not only in theaters. 

The persistent efflorescence of sagas, Marchen, and fairy tales in every 
country and in all places represents one of the most spontaneous forms 
of expression of man’s invincible faith in the face of the divine, the 
sacred, the miraculous, and of eternal fear. For, at least since Homer, it 
is perpetually incumbent upon each succeeding generation to re-create 
this profound and invisible activity, never perceptible to all, although 


6. In 1948 Charles Kerényi published the Prolegomeni allo studio scientifico della 
mitologia (Turin: Einaudi), somewhat prior to a study on the Figlie del Sole (Turin: 
Einaudi, 1949). 


7. Cf. Gnomon (1956), pp. 553-55, for an account given by Charles Kerényi himself 
on Robert Graves’s essay in two volumes, The Greek Myths (“Penguin Books’) (1955). 
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experienced by each. Polymorphous and polychromic image, garden of 
the mind’s reverie within a continuous ethnic culture, in every spiritual 
garden of the world—no race exists that has not been both obliged and 
able to enjoy its favorite form of illusion by interpreting the secret of 
the cosmos and of nature: what we would like to call “our truth”—and 
how it changes! How many different exegeses of paganism have 
appeared since the period illuminated conventionally but falsely by the 
sunlight of “solar” and astral symbolism! Why should this surprise us? 
Is it not true that we still see almost as many new, interpretive myths 
spring up under our very eyes? 

This is what Charles Kerényi attempted primarily to demonstrate. 
No one can regard it as an unimportant warning—especially today. 


It is a lengthy and arduous task to give an appropriate portrayal of 
the ancient religion of the Mediterraneans that will more or less satisfy 
the modern historical mind. It was the compensatory good fortune of 
the eminent humanist Kerényi, his immense luck, that he had an ex- 
tensive documentation to work with. As he scrutinized in depth the 
secret archives of a very composite religious past in order continuously 
to revivify the portrayal and understanding of it, archeology and eth- 
nology brought him an enviable collection of new conquests from the 
oldest treasures of early civilizations. The anticipated consequence of 
the intense work of discovery that is still going on today—from Egypt 
and the India of Mohenjo-Daro and the old country of Sumer, where 
history is said to have begun (or at least historiography! ),° to the foggy 
banks of the Cimmerians and even to the “New World’”—everything 
that has reappeared might still seem replete with lacunae. But who 
would venture to deny the importance of results in preparation or al- 
ready available for scrutiny? Who would minimize the number of 
points of view that have already been corrected? In particular, studies 
on the beliefs of the ancient Mediterraneans have already appeared in 
many domains, transposed for those who know how to interpret them; 
in any case, their importance has become exceptionally enlarged and 
varied as well as catalyzed. In the nineteenth century one could believe 
that the history of the primitive Aegeans had, temporarily, gone scarce- 
ly beyond the beginning of the Olympiad’s official computation. To be 
sure, since Arthur Evans it has been necessary to go back gradually to 


8. Cf. Samuel Noah Kramer, History Begins at Sumer (London: Thames & Hudson, 
1957), and the review in the Revue archéologique, 1 (1958), 117-23. 
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the second millennium of our origins about which we had given up try- 
ing to ascertain more than we already knew. At any rate, the illustrated 
but textless Bible to be found in the archives of the Minoan palaces need 
not now remain mute, at least beginning with the period that we still 
call, for lack of a better term, “Mycenaean” or “Achaean.” If the de- 
ciphering of linear drawing B is accomplished,® and this seems at least 
a possibility, perhaps we shall soon be able to see and hear the pre- 
Achaeans pray—those forti multi whose existence before the time of 
Agamemnon we suspected. The adventurous story of the Greek, Etrus- 
can, and Latin worlds thus simultaneously recedes more or less into the 
past, especially in the proximity of the Orient! And thus the ironic 
warning given by the old priests of Sais to Herodotus (“Oh, Greeks, 
you are but children!”) proves to be justified. But, in order to dress this 
old wound of injured pride, a little village full of an artistic past, evoca- 
tive of Troy, has just been discovered at Poliochni de Lemnos.’® Even 
the tiny civilization of Sesklo extends its modest antenna toward the 
civilizations of Cilicia, of southern Syria—toward all the countries 
where a privileged life had been organized, either on the banks of the 
Aegus or near the large, internal rivers, during the fifth and fourth 
millenniums."* It now has become more legitimate to hope that one 
day the steps may be supplied that are still missing in the ladder of 
human thought. At any rate, no one will deny any longer that the 
Mediterranean area, beginning with Crete and elsewhere, underwent 
the composite influences that restored prosperity in the East from Phoe- 
nicia to Ionia. The pre-Hellenism of Crete and the Cyclades, utilized by 
Homer and the author of the Theogony in order to establish—actually 
to sort out—the hierarchized levels of the divine world, no longer pos- 
sesses the aspects of a previously assumed complexity. 

It was inevitable that the history of the gods as well as that of earthly 
beliefs should also require a good deal of rejuvenation. This occurred 
opportunely at the very moment when the profound researches of 
Kerényi and others finally offered the ancient Pantheon a psychological 


9. We must hope that the tragic fate of one of the decipherers, Michel Ventris, will not 
seriously slow down the work. 
10. Italian excavations being currently continued by Bernabo Brea. 


11. Cf. in this regard particularly the studies of Fritz Schachermeyr, Die altesten Kulturen 
Griechenlands (1955). The author’s most recent views are expressed in studies which he 
has given to the Nouvelle Clio, I, (1950), 567 ff., and to Diogenes, No. 4, Autumn, 1953), 
pp. 17—30, entitled “The Genesis of the Greek Polis.” 
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youthfulness, bringing it back to small beginnings, those of inspired 
infancy. 

To be sure, if we wish to measure the contribution of ancient relig- 
iosity to human spirituality, we no longer lack a positive documenta- 
tion—the result of expert research. And the instructive treatises of 
Martin P. Nilsson on Greece, for example, or the broadly conceived 
essays by the leading figures and specialists in the study of the Roman 
world, today bring us a rich provender whose occasional lacunae might 
still be discovered only by experts. And so many studies and analyses 
are being added almost every day to this comprehensive material! It has 
already been observed in this periodical’? that “only a Scandinavian,” 
freed from the passions and exaggerations of “Continental”(?) 
thought, could have successfully undertaken this enterprise on Greece 
and “avoided the extremes.” But perhaps we will perceive what we 
have risked until now: was the subconscious, even the subjective, ex- 
cessively repressed by the scrupulous use of only verifiable facts, classi- 
fied as historical, in a domain that is not specifically a public one—that 
of belief? It might be interesting to note that in a period when certain 
modern historians deliberately pass over men’s acts and the so-called 
current events of our days, we have been so venturesome; imperiously 
we attempt to chronicle and apportion the very usages of belief, all 
labeled in good order, as well as the silent or vocal practices of faith. 

The official obscurity of the great international indexers, of the classi- 
fiers of public utility—official statistics on gods and heroes—this is what 
has mainly been made available to us from time to time. And so we 
must be grateful—and perhaps indulgent as well—to those for whom 
the moving enigma of ancient or modern religion always remains pres- 
ent and active, from magic to superstition, to martyrdom. They are 
right to isolate and redeem, if need be, the role of intuition and reverie. 
They also remind us that the fact of the cosmos was not a matter of in- 
difference even to the most primitive and destitute man—any more 
than was the mystery of death. If we are now to believe that spiritual 
life during the Paleolithic era, when already expert and pious artists 
existed, might have tended more or less consciously toward a calm 
reverie, then we will feel increasingly that we should not rely too heav- 
ily on details in the Handbiicher or on collections of precise data. We 
have not as yet arrived at our destination; every day forces us to revise 
analyses which sometimes end up by taking on the appearance of 


12. Diogenes, No. 14 (Summer, 1953), p. 115. 
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masterpieces of the imagination—so much so that we have become 
somewhat giddy! But how fortunate we now are at least to be able to 
inscribe on the portals of our ancient French colleges the confession and 
warning that they are concerned too with the “human sciences”! And 
so we find ourselves freed a bit from the danger of hypotheses and 
theories; we can now appreciate the special nature of pagan fabulation, 
as exemplified by the myth and the mystery, without ever overestimat- 
ing it. 

At this international turning point in scholarship, two of Kerényi’s 
recent studies seem to me to demonstrate his original position: first, the 
work published in Italian in 1950 and entitled Miti e misteri; then La 
Religion antique, in 1957. The latter study, which appeared under dif- 
ferent titles in diverse languages and countries, summarizes and en- 
riches the themes of the comprehensive treatise first published in Bolo- 
gna in 1940. Moreover, the principal thesis, although presented under 
various aspects, is the same. It demonstrates that apart from objective 
researches on ancient cults—archeology, epigraphy, philology—that 
have attained the highest degree of apparent documentary objectivity, 
we perhaps have not yet fully and with utmost satisfaction fulfilled our 
profession as historians of religion. In achieving this end, we should 
also be able, after studying temples and altars, gods and heroes, priest- 
hoods and feasts, to discern exactly what the evolutive faith of pagan- 
ism really was, to penetrate the dim light of subjective life and reach 
the virtual substratum of the ancient soul! Here ethnology, psychology, 
and archeology give one another their indispensable help. This is all the 
more true because we must no longer go back solely to Homer and 
Hesiod in re-examining every problem—as was done complacently from 
the seventeenth to the nineteenth centuries and is still being done today. 
And, fortunately, we have been deprived of the convenient expedient 
we used to have when it was permissible to proclaim as “unique” if not 
miraculous both the Greek and the Latin civilizations which were 
actually constituted and nourished by so many sources! Moreover, how 
can one henceforth venture to juxtapose simply and far too unilaterally 
the “ancient religion” of the Mediterranean with the religion of the 
Semites of Israel, the Psalms and Prophets? 

Let us look at the passage in Kerényi’s Miti e misteri devoted to the 
curious “Die Geburt der Helene,” the story of the magical egg that 
recalls the veneration for decorated ostrich eggs frequently deposited in 
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the sanctuaries and tombs.'* According to Frobenius, for example, we 
reach beneath the Aegean and Cretan rite and myth a special and limit- 
less world of European and Continental fables; these are different from 
the fables of the Pacific Ocean regions, of which Russia’s vast expanses 
have retained such rich abundance. The adventure of Nemesis itself— 
that goddess-bird whose nuptial flight into the heavens, associated with 
a Zeus-Swan, created the Sacred Triad of the Dioscurian Twins and 
Helen—is significant because of everything that it added to the primi- 
tiveness of a religion that was never wanting in metamorphoses and to 
a piety, at times skeptical, which, despite all that has been said, pre- 
served behind the guise of symbolic forms the ancient cult of trees and 
animals. And how much more there is to be found in Asia, and above 
all in Egypt, from which certain doctrinal exaggerations have deflected 
us, but to which the study of popular fables is redirecting us on all 
sides.'* Turning then to Hermes, the “guide of souls,” Kerényi tells us 
that he has discovered in the very life of this god a revelation of the 
masculine origins of life. And, indeed, we note that twice Hermes was 
the responsible and passionate savior of the little god: when he came to 
Semele, dying on her couch from a lightning stroke, and when, after 
Dionysus has been “born a second time” from the “thigh of Zeus,” 
Hermes assiduously rescued him from the wrath of Hera, claiming he 
was a future pawn for the salvation of souls. 

The great Praxitelian group of Olympia, the object of so many re- 
vivals and imitations, including even the Mithraic shrine of the Rhine 
fortification, would remain a dark fantasy were it not for the secret of 
metaphysical faith which alone can explain it. If we do not realize that 
the “Psychopompus” is, above all, the messenger to Hades, the genie of 
Accessory Night, the disturbing companion of the Sileni whose ham- 
mer cracks and, at times, opens the hiding place of the burial mound— 
in this akin to Hecate, born as he was from the mystery of the Pillar— 


13. We must remember that we have help on this point, thanks to the exact and novel 
studies of Miriam Astruc. In the very midst of the archaic and classical epoch in Greece 
and in Italy, eggs were deposited in the tombs, frequently in pairs. Regarding the decora- 
tion of the ceramic, funeral egg, from the “series” of Helene Stathatos, I confess that I do 
not share H. Metzger’s ideas, inspired by M. P. Nilsson. For the custom at Paestum cf. A. 
Maiuri, Peinture romaine, Album Skira, Pl]. 21. 


14. The Revue archéologique gave an account (I [1954], 238-42) of the ‘Romans et 
contes égyptiens de l’époque pharaonique,” the admirable collection of Gustave Lefevre, 
1949, stressing all that could be learned in it about the religion of the ancient Egyptians 
and that of other river folk of the Mediterranean, both north and south. 
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then we will never be able to understand why, in the frame of the door 
to the Anactoron of Samothrace, just as in the entrance to the Attideion 
of Ostia at the Porte Laurentine, symbolic, essential, and related figures 
were stationed. And can we not see that in Samothrace, for example, 
two ithyphallic bronze figures stood in front of the site for initiations? 
Later on, some people imagined that these figures represented two pre- 
liminary Cabiri, or two Dioscuri. 

The obscure mysteries of paganism profit in turn either from an ex- 
cess of attention—when there is an imprudent desire to see in them the 
precursors of the Christians—or from a relative deterioration, when the 
attempt is made to preserve in their post-Hellenic ceremonies only 
quasi-profane feasts and banquets. Kerényi has stressed the influence 
and the profound significance of these mysteries. He has a feeling for 
the revealed meaning of the religious ceremonies that were celebrated 
near the shores of the Pylos during the time of Telemachus; he does 
not misinterpret the sanctity of the court reunions where the Homeric 
Aédon, Phemios, and Demodocus had already joined in commemorat- 
ing gods and heroes. When one understands that all primitive art exists 
to serve belief, it becomes no longer possible to have any doubt about 
the magic that also surrounded the first divine images. During the 
whole of the ancient period, this magic wove a continuous novel of ad- 
venture from the secret life of the Greek statues, those of the cult as 
well as of the others. Wrathful and fanciful, on occasion, these statues 
seemed to possess the very soul of their worshipers! The symbols them- 
selves also had their fair share of trials, of journeys and returns. This 
was true of the Delphic Omphale, for example, and later of the Alexan- 
drine betyles (sacred stones), the consecrated recipients of the fertiliz- 
ing water of the Nile that may be seen solemnly exposed at Rome and 
in Campania in the Egyptian-like shrines.” 

The Reverend Father A. J. Festugiére has written some charming 
pages about the variable meanings of these “marks” of authority and 
miraculousness; their instructive value is mainly to be found in the 
Necropoli: in the Athenian Ceramicus, for example, where as early as 
the fifth century the emblem of the bull signified the presence of 
Dionysus; just as at Eleusis, the gathered grain of wheat presented 
during the night of the Epoptae evoked, among the band of silent faith- 
ful, the mute passion of Demeter, nurturer and hope of revivification. 


15. I dissent from Kerényi’s interpretations in La Religion antique (1957), pp. 203 ff., as 
regards a mural painting in Livy’s house in Rome. 
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Moreover, symbols and implements of immortalization played their 
role in the initiation ceremonies, not only at Eleusis but at Samothrace 
and Thebes as well (since 1938-39 we have become more confident that 
this is true). Candidates for pagan survival were primarily urged to ac- 
quire knowledge about the duality of their feeble nature as mortals; we 
know this today.’® Such duality enabled them to become “Sons of the 
Earth and of the Starry Heavens” sometime after death. Protected by 
the gods from above, in the shadows of the Telesteria (mystery shrines), 
they solemnly prepared to resume possession of their powers of pro- 
creation after life, as the faithful of the Osiris in Egypt had done before 
them.’ And it is indeed instructive to note that the name of Demeter 
had already appeared on the tablets of linear drawing B in Crete, where 
she had had her adventure with Jason, and also in Mycena, where we 
see her as part of a precious ivory group in which she is seated on the 
ground with Corinna and with the little Dionysus, who is playing near 
them. The evolution can now be traced from the neolithic epoch, when 
already figurines of nude goddesses were deposited in the tombs, until 
Homer and after him down to the Neo-Platonists. There is no reason 
to deny or scorn the progress of the light shed so long ago upon the 
pagan world merely because the route is not evenly illuminated all the 
way. If those who do not see the light refuse to accept it, should we too 
be blind to it? 

Kerényi’s ideas are especially enticing and perspicacious when he 
deals with the gods and the “savior” heroes. A perfect connoisseur of 
ancient texts and of the smallest details that are often disdained, he 
developed unexpected insights here and there in his capacity as an ex- 
perienced man of letters. “Prometheus has been endlessly written 
about,” Nilsson declared in 1941.’* Even twenty years later there was no 
dearth of inquiries into this troublesome subject. We might smile at 
early and even recent explanations of the Promethean myth—the 
stealer of fire, the Titan who deceived Olympus about the weight and 
cost of sacrificial flesh. Knowing full well that the extreme antiquity of 
fire has now been established—it antedates even the beginnings of the 


16. Charles Picard, the mock “initiation baptism” at Eleusis and the formulary of the 
mysteries of the Two goddesses, Revue de l’histoire des religions (1958). 


17. Cf. Chr. Desroches-Noblecourt, Bulletin de l'Institut Frangais d’Archéologie Ori- 
entale, LIII (1953), 7-47, Pls. 1-5 (concubines of death “. . . on the occasion of a prayer 
for a birth’). 


18. Histoire de la religion grecque,1, 709. 
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age that is called “of the Reindeer”—and knowing also that Neander- 
thal man (and perhaps even the Sinanthropi themselves, at least at the 
start of the quaternary) feared the “red flower,” Kerényi did not cor- 
roborate the imaginative story of a pre-Freudian Caucasian; as such, 
the latter would represent no more than a vigorous(?) lover, one that 
in the last analysis could justify those heroes of Racine who burned 
with a greater fire than was ever lighted by psychoanalysis. 

The Hermes of Cyllenius’ invention—why should we forget this?— 
had taught the “prelunar” lighting of fire in Arcadia which was accom- 
plished by friction, by tenon and mortise; the so-called Homeric Hymn 
written in his honor proves this. But it is altogether credible that the 
preservation of fire had been the main purpose of the titanic Pyro- 
phoros’ cunning. This is a difficult problem! Those who, not so long 
ago, saw the Yourouks of the Meandra plains transporting lighted em- 
bers on horseback from camp to camp can understand the titanic cham- 
pion’s daring in the face of the cruel arbitrariness of Olympus, who 
wanted to monopolize fire and lightning for his own formidable tem- 
ples. The guile of Mekone’s sacrifice, the preservation of fire obtained 
from the hollow stem of a narthex—these are diverse episodes of the 
struggle against nature led by the first non-sedentary men. Kerényi 
relates Prometheus—the crucified, defeated man of the Caucasus, the 
Rebel against Force and Power—precisely to the curious mysteries of 
the Cabiri of Lemnos, where there had been a labyrinth and where 
Hephaestus, the crippled genius, had involuntarily fallen from the sky. 
It was first in the Cabirian Island, before the diffusion in Boeotia 
(which Bengt Hemberg”® was not able to deal with fully), that Prome- 
theus supposedly hid the fire, after he had previously concealed it, or so 
it is said, in the altar of Hephaestus and Athena. Cicero was not wrong 
when he spoke of the “theft of Lemnos.” The Cyclopian forge of 
Mosychlos, a volcano that is now extinguished, was the first to redden 
the fire that became Promethean. A cruel vengeance was wreaked upon 
the outcast by the jealous gods. Kerényi believes that the “Cabirian” 
ring we see on Prometheus’ hand (which holds an Etruscan mirror) 
and his forehead crowned with willows—a reminder of the bonds of 
servitude in the Caucasus—are the stigmata of the Cronides’ punish- 
ment:”° signs of expiation which later became the symbolical emblem 


19. Die Kabiren (Uppsala, 1950). 
20. Cf., for the Etruscan mirror, Gerhard, Etruskische Spiegel, I, 138, 1. 
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of those initiated into the mysteries of Samothrace. A crude chip of 
stone, the souvenir of the rocks placed at the limit of the ancient world, 
was mounted in the ring. To be sure, it is interesting to think that the 
nartheocophores (bearers of reed or fennel) are to be found in the 
second row, behind the bacchot, in the hierarchy of the Dionysian ini- 
tiates and that our Christian churches have occasionally preserved, near 
their entrances, the sacred site of the narthex in expectation of candi- 
dates. Kerényi cites the phrase that Martial causes the personified 
Narthex to utter: “Clara Prometheo munere ligna sumus.”" 

In contrast to Kerényi’s essays, bubbling over with fresh intuitions, 
how pale seem the flat monographs, based, at times, upon a superficial 
archeology! Yet they deal with the heroes and men of epic times, from 
Heracles to Achilles. We do not have space here to mention Kerényi’s 
many other researches, like those on “l’Homme primitif et les mystéres” 
(Miti, pp. 379 ff.) and “l’Homme et le mesque” (zid., pp. 457 ff.); to 
say nothing of those that deal abundantly with Roman religion, its 
rites, feasts, and sacrifices. But I must add a few words on Dionysus. 
Kerényi was one of the first, and for this I thank him, to accept my 
studies on the Mitréphoros,”* the primitively winged god with the 
small band around his forehead of which the Delphian excavations 
have given us such a moving picture. It is now our good fortune to 
learn that Dionysus, possibly bearing a theophorus name patterned 
after his own, reappeared, thanks to the tablets of linear drawing B in 
Crete and in Pylos.** Here is proof once again of the antiquity of this 
master of the animals. As early as the epoch of the Cretan Thalassoc- 
racy, he was represented in the labyrinths of the palace by the anthro- 
pomorphous bull; a derisive Greek legend one day changed the bull 
into the Minotaur. The “Minos” of this venerable island worshiped it 
just as the Pharaohs worshiped Apis in Egypt. On the days of princely 
competitions, trial races brought credit to the hybrid master of the 
labyrinth. In Crete these races took place in the vast inner courts of the 
seignorial manors set up for this purpose. Possibly the Athenian ¢ributi 


21. From now on we will remember and understand Peisistratus’ surprise (he was the 
“faithful companion”) when Prometheus unveils himself, the crown on his head, as we 
read it in Aristophanes’ The Birds. 


22. Cf. Mélanges Glotz, Dionysos Mitréphoros, 1032; for the Ptilas or Psilax (primitive 
winged Dionysus); cf. Mélanges O. Navarre, 1935. 


23. I studied the worth of the new documents on this point at the recent meeting of the 
history of religions in Strasburg (June, 1958). 
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(tribute-bearers) organized the acrobatic teams and choruses—seven 
young men and seven young girls—for these palace ceremonies. And to 
think of the teratological adventures of Pasiphaé, evocative of the 
Hathorian sculptures in the bodies of the sacred cows of Egypt! Fur- 
thermore, from now on we find Dionysus-Bacchus in Lydia, in the 
Tmolus regions, thanks to a bilingual inscription in Lydian and in 
Greek; the cult of this god, evidenced in Italic Etruria as well, had 
come from afar with the migration of the Tyrsenes. Aeschylus and 
Euripides knew more about this than we do. The tragedy of the Edoni, 
in the country where Lycurgus threatened the Sacred Nurses with a 
double ax, described the bellowing taurines which ritually heralded the 
arrival of the god and his servants. Kerényi believes that the latter must 
have worn masks which made them resemble the Minotaur of the 
archaic, terra cotta cymas that reappeared recently in the Roman 
Forum.** 


Doubtless we are but beginning to make discoveries; the excitement 
provoked by the first revelations of linear drawing B is sufficient evi- 
dence: decipherings, interpretations—we still have so many arduous 
tasks to accomplish! 

At a time when Die Antike Religion, published initially in Bologna 
in 1940, has appeared in French, with an additional hitherto unpub- 
lished chapter on symbolism (a sequence of essays rather than syn- 
theses), can but congratulate the author who has been uninterruptedly 
preoccupied with fitting together the elements—I was going to say the 
weapons—of his doctrine. A courteous polemicist, the historiographer 
of Prometheus and Pythagoras wanted to present afresh to French 
readers the external adornments of his erudite stronghold. Thus he 
offers us, as he himself says, “a morphology” of the history of pagan 
religions, a project he has thought about for a long time. It is modestly 
presented to the representatives of our disciplines for evaluation; as the 
author puts it, each of us has his own “style.” Inquiring minds—when 
they exist—often differ and are sometimes unequal. In Kerényi’s 
opinion, the establishment of a science of religions that tends to be 
historical, positivist, somewhat “eventful-minded,” based primarily on 


24. Recently discovered in the Forum, in the quarters of the sanctuary of Vesta; one 
can see on these documents the sacred race run by Dionysus-Minotaur surrounded by 
panthers who remained attached to his cult. The scene evokes Pharaoh’s ritual race near 
Apis in the dromoi of the sanctuaries of primitive Egypt. 
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erudition, does not justify neglect of a different trend. We should now 
give ancient religion, which draws further away from us in time, an 
interpretive language that does justice to its secret and specific power. 
The present theological point of view is not adequate; it merely weighs 
the values of the past on a modern—and often more or less confessional- 
ist—scale. Religion is not an economic or literary matter. We must 
admit that Kerényi’s position does not seem to be unparadoxical when 
we remember that no non-“sacred” primitive art existed either on the 
northern shores of the Mediterranean or in Asia and Egypt. And skill 
is involved in attempting to borrow certain norms of its ideal methodol- 
ogy from the history of art. Art, which is everywhere, is the aspiration 
of discriminating people; it is no less a personal thing than belief. 

But Kerényi is somewhat hard on the erudition of the nineteenth cen- 
tury when he asserts that the classical study of antiquity scarcely pro- 
gressed beyond K. O. Miiller’s Prolegomena. Let us allow him this 
retrospective evaluation which simply contradicts the facts. And let us 
now try to ascertain what might have suggested this to him. The scien- 
tific mind, like language, is forced to cut up the immense field of its 
investigations into discontinuous fragments. To be sure, this should 
not lead us to make mistakes about certain continuities; at least there 
is a more “religious” attitude in the perception of the profound, per- 
manent requirements of the work that hopefully remains to be done at 
a deeper level than that of historical erudition. The fruitful renewal of 
knowledge that has resulted from the continuous unfolding of ancient 
history, the most intense in a century, and which has benefited us more 
and more, would not confer all these advantages if it were studied verti- 
cally. For ancient religiosity has varied in time and space; and along 
with so much fine work it is not impossible to uncover lacunae, contra- 
dictions, and even worse. Knowledge is developing, to be sure; but each 
wave brings something in and takes something away. How many aban- 
doned theories have already been deposited upon our beaches! In at- 
tempting to stress underlying stability at least as much or more than 
surface revivals and chance happenings, it is seemingly possible to 
achieve greater insight, accuracy, and fairness. 

The diptych of Die Antike Religion—Greece-Rome—proved to be 
justified. Our only regret is that it was not a triptych because the addi- 
tion of Etruscan religion, which was so inspiring to Rome, would also 
have been welcome. The many fruitful trips, even the involuntary ones, 
that Kerényi made enabled him to become very familiar with the 
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country of the Tyrrhenians of Italy. But in Tuscany he would have 
found impressive arguments for his theory about the importance of 
festivities and games, the substratum of religious activity. The federal 
sanctuary where the Lucumo gathered, and where annual athletic con- 
tests, at times resembling bloody sacrifices, took place, and where a 
temporary fair was set up—like the one at Delos during the exotic 
Ionian festivities of the Cyclades—with, it seems, precisely the Etrurian 
Council—all this would have been helpful to the author’s project. On 
the other hand, it is regrettable that Kerényi stressed here and there 
critcism of “science” and of what he calls “positivism” in matters of 
religious history; this is a pardonable reaction to the interpretations of 
his point of view ventured by some critics. Let us be tolerant. What all 
of us think of as our fundamental ideas about the world might at times 
be no more than confidence in the youthfulness of our minds; and the 
scholar is taking a chance when he labors to define some aspect of the 
world suggested to him by his own heritage and race “without taking 
into account the motives that might limit his free research” (La Re- 
ligion antique, p. 65). In any case, the thesis that has been so coura- 
geously maintained since 1940 is valid. And we can still assert as late as 
1957 that neither the essential religious fact of the Mediterraneans nor 
the moral of the myths that intrigued Plato’s Socrates in the shadow 
of the flowering agnus-cactus of the Ilissus is entirely explicable despite 
the diligent compilation or summing up of the ostensible history of 
gods, heroes, and cults. What then should be added to it? Recognition 
of what formerly was the pure religious act in all its solemnity—this is 
what the author reiterates most aptly. When the Athenians who were 
contemporaries of Solon or Pericles fetched and drank wine in the 
presence of a symposiarch, on a day dedicated to Dionysus, sacred ac- 
tion, a collective festivity, was enacted. When the families of the 
Cheronea gathered once a year to stage a mock pursuit of the “starving” 
slave whom they chased from the house with twigs of agnus-cactus, this 
too represented a game which surprised the priestly Plutarch and which 
apparently evoked the primitive veracity of the nomads before agricul- 
ture or cattle-breeding existed. A history of ancient Mediterranean re- 
ligion that shows no constant awareness of its profound, ludibrious 
impact might seem inadequate and even incorrect. In the course of his 
protracted studies, Kerényi came to realize this, and he quite properly 
draws our attention to the matter. We must remind the reader that 
the French scholar L. Garnet, in his fine study on Le Génie grec dans 
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la religion,” has already deduced the importance of fairs and meetings 
from the alternating constraints and liberations of the feast. His pene- 
trating researches, extending to the theater and the stadium, have re- 
vealed variously and in more or less extensive form what the latent 
religious life of homo ludens primarily signified. In his opinion, Roger 
Caillois’s Les Jeux et les hommes*® illuminates one of the most popular 
activities of human beings. 

We must give some credit to erudition, even to “positivism,” when 
we consider all that archeological research unceasingly adds to our still 
incomplete knowledge regarding the place occupied by festivities and 
games in ancient religion. Only yesterday*’ an inscribed fragment from 
the marbles of a destroyed ancient prytaneum in Thasos yielded a list 
of the little insular capital’s festivities. An entire unpublished chapter 
on local rites, to which we have access today, presents the complex pic- 
ture of what might have been, not far from Lemnos and Samothrace, 
the annual calendar of the honors due gods and heroes in the fourth 
century B.c. Everywhere during moments of the festivity—some related 
and others conflicting—contact between the human and the divine could 
periodically reach its zenith. A desire for energy and piety is reacti- 
vated in experiences such as these; surely man requires this periodic 
“incantation,” this method of sublimating the daily realities in order 
to withstand the dreariness of Work and Time. Games and festivities 
make possible the access to superior, intrinsic ideas; the laws of experi- 
ence and of requisite hope are founded upon these notions, albeit some- 
times obscurely, in our biocosmic and ever enigmatic universe! The 
Greek and Roman agrarian rites (Th. Zielinski, the author of La Sibylle, 
has already suggested this)® illustrated this invisible presence of the 
gods in nature and the comfort that men derive from prayer, sacrifice, 
and group games. In Rome, it must be said, the intervention of the 
numina had assumed the most secret as well as the most insistent form. 

It is this vast element of shadow and mystery in ancient religion that 


25. Collection: L’Evolution de l’'humanité (Henri Berr), First Series, Vol. XI. 


26. (Paris: N.R.F., 1938). 


27. Fr. Salviat, Bulletin correspondance hellénique, 1 (1958), 193-267. Twenty-odd 
public festivities are anticipated and listed according to the order of the seasons or of the 
calendar. 


28. Publication (in 1924) of Th. Zielinski, who thus left in his brief history of La 
Religion de la Gréce antique (translation of the Association G. Budé, 1926) original and 
charming opinions. He, too, did not care for the “positivists.” 
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Kerényi forcefully urges us not to overlook: a concept essential to an 
understanding of the Mediterranean world described by Thales as 
“full of gods.” This ancient religion must be viewed as art; for it is also 
art in its way, and poetry, and that naive and still subjective magic 
that can move mountains. The deeds and metamorphoses of the gods, 
the unceasingly re-elaborated “Gesture” of the heroes whom Festugiére 
looks upon as the precursors of the Christian saints—all this lies in the 
domain of the archives of a historiography or a hagiography of the 
heavenly world. But religion is of man, an earthly asceticism; it implies 
primarily constant intervention on the part of a human being, whether 
a genius or not, the bearer of the future fortunes of the world. It is up 
to us not to forget the signs, whether they be obvious or symbolic. It is 
very interesting in this regard to note that Kerényi added a chapter on 
symbolism to his Religion antique of 1957. It might perhaps have been 
worthwhile at this juncture to go into the problem of funeral images 
which has given rise to many erudite controversies between Franz 
Cumont, A. Nook, and others—on the subject, for example, of the 
Roman sarcophages. The problem of ascertaining the role of symbolism 
in the Greek steles had arisen previously. I do not believe—I must state 
this here—that Friis Johansen’s negative solution®® has resolved the 
debate. These are difficult studies; ever since Goblet d’Aviela wrote 
about the migration of symbols, these non-sedentary aspects have not 
ceased to intrigue the various exegetes. But unfortunately the fact of 
the matter is that the symbolists have done symbolism a good deal of 
harm. Is Kérenyi quite certain that he himself correctly interpreted what 
he calls the “club of Orion”? More than one reader will have doubts. 

Although we must still feel our way in correcting possible errors, at 
least a mode of life has been delineated; and an alarm has been sounded 
against those who subscribe to an excessively positivist interpretation of 
the history of religion. To be sure, this attitude is helpful in collecting 
facts and in organizing the documentation, but it should not go beyond 
this preparatory stage or attempt to achieve an understanding in depth 
of ancient religious thought. Despite the excessively strict limitations 
Kerényi imposed upon his 1957 study, despite the fact that he juxta- 
posed too closely two forms of pagan religion that are quite different, 
he nevertheless shed light on the most primitive experiences—that of 
men’s festivities, which are never entirely identical or yet altogether 
different. Should we reproach him for having added a few uncertain- 


29. The Attic Greek Reliefs (1951). 
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ties? But, as believers, as scholars, are we not all very different from each 
other? To each his own faith, his “truth.” Each of us is caught up in a 
network of intermittent light that other eyes may not see. At any rate, 
the collective edifice is constructed stone by stone; any mind that is 
truly sensitive to ancient religion will always find in it its own inspiring 
fountain of youth. 
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KOSTAS PAPAIOANNOU, born in 1925 in 
Volos, Greece, came to Paris in 1946 
on a fellowship from the French gov- 
ernment and is at present chargé de 
cours at the Centre d’Etudes Sociales 
de l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes Indus- 
trielles. He fought in the Greek Re- 
sistance Movement and was arrested 
by the occupation forces in 1944. Mr. 
Papaioannou studied law at the Fa- 
culté de Droit of Athens and philoso- 
phy at the University of Paris and 
prepared his theses for the doctorat 
d’Etat on “The Foundations of Marx- 
ism” and on “Marxism and the State.” 
In this issue he analyzes the concep- 
tion of nature and history in the 
Greek world of antiquity. His publi- 
cations include L’Homme et son om- 
bre: Essai sur les sciences humaines 
(1951); La Crise du Marxisme 
(1954); and Sous-développement éco- 
nomique et révolution social (1958), 
all published in Athens (K. Serbinis, 
ed.), as well as numerous articles in 
Etude and other reviews on various 


aspects of Greek thought and Marxist 
doctrine. 


ALFRED METRAUX, who wrote on “Dra- 
matic Elements in Ritual Possession” 
for Diogenes, No. 11, has spent most 
of his life studying the Indians of 
South America. During this time, he 
established an institute of ethnograph- 
ic research in northern Argentina and 
assumed charge, in 1936, of an ethno- 
graphic and archeological mission to 
the Easter Islands. He has taught at 
California and Yale universities, was 
for several years a member of the 
Smithsonian Institute at Washington, 
D.C., and has been for some time 
associated with the Department of 
Social Sciences of UNESCO, under 
whose auspices he directed a vast an- 
thropological study in the Marbial 
Valley in Haiti. Among his many 
published works in his various fields 
of research is Easter Island: A Stone- 
Age Civilization of the Pacific, trans 
lated from the French by Michael 
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Bullock (New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1957). 

GILBERTO FREYRE'S last contribution to 
Diogenes appeared in No. 18, where 
he wrote on a phase of Franco-Bra- 
zilian history. His bibliography will 
be found in that issue. His present 
concern is with ethnic groups and cul- 
ture, as evidenced particularly in Por- 
tuguese-tropical civilizations. 


L. J. RATHER, professor of pathology 
at the Stanford University School of 
Medicine in California, is a native of 
Texas who has contributed widely to 
research in the field of pathology. His 
book, Disease, Life, and Man: Philo- 
sophical, Scientific, and Medical Pa- 
pers of Rudolf Virchow, is now being 
published by the Stanford University 
Press, and his article, ““Toward a Phil- 
osophical Study of the Idea of Dis- 
ease,” will appear as part of a book on 
the historical development of physio- 
logical thought. He speculates, in this 
issue, on the Philemon and Baucis 
episode in Goethe’s Faust. 


CONSTANTIN BRAILOIU, a musicologist, 
born in Bucharest in 1893, died in 
Geneva in 1959. Founder and direc- 
tor of the Society of Rumanian Com- 
posers’ Archives of Musical Folklore 
—now the Institute of Folklore—he 
taught for many years at the Bucha- 
rest Academy of Music as well as at 
the Academy of Music of the Ruma- 
nian Patriarchy, where he also held 
the post of provost. In addition to 
works on Rumanian popular music, 
he was the author of Esquisse d’une 
méthode de folklore musical (Paris: 
Fischbacher, 1932); Le Folklore mu- 
sical (1948); Le Giusto syllabique 
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(1952); and La Rythmique enfantine 
(1957). 


A discovery of Coptic manuscripts 
perhaps equaling in significance that 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls is carefully 
reported and analyzed in this issue by 
EVA MEYEROVITCH, of the Centre Na- 
tional de la Recherche Scientifique 
of Paris. A specialist in Islamic cul- 
ture, the writer has translated into 
French the following works of Sir 
Mohammed Iqbal: Reconstrutre la 
Pensée religieuse de I’Islam (Paris: 
Maisonneuve, 1955); Message de 
l’Orient (Paris: Belles-Lettres, 1956) 
(under the auspices of UNESCO); 
La Métaphysique en Perse; and Le 
Livre de l’éternité (Jawid-Namah), 
both in preparation for the Collection 
of UNESCO. Her book, Jalal-od-din 
Rumi et le Soufisme, is soon to be 
published by Editions de Seuil, and 
another, Mystiques de U'Islam, by 
Editions Flammarion. In addition, 
she has published articles in various 
reviews and has taken part in radio 
programs and conferences on mysti- 
cal folklore of Turkey, Iranian mys- 
ticism, and the modern poetry of 
Bengal. 


The work of Charles Kerényi is dis- 
cussed with thoroughness and vigor 
by CHARLEs PICARD under the title of 
“A Modern Estimate of Ancient Re- 
ligion.” Mr. Picard has taught ancient 
history and the history of ancient art 
at Bordeaux, Lyons, and the Sorbonne 
and has held many administrative 
posts in France and in Athens, where 
he was director of the Ecole Francaise 
d’Athénes from 1919 to 1926. His 
scientific explorations have taken him 
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to many sites in Greece, including 
Delphos and Delos, as well as to 
Claros in Asia Minor, Saqqarah in 
Egypt, and Orange in France. He has 
been director of La Revue archéolo- 
gique since 1933, of the Monuments 
Piet since 1939, and of the University 
of Paris’ Institut d’Art et d’Archéolo- 
gie since 1940. His published works 
include: Ephése et Claros: Recherches 
sur les sanctuaires et les cultes de I’Io- 


nie du Nord (Paris: E. de Boccard, 
1922); L’Etablissement des Poséido- 
niastes de Bérytos 4 Délos (Paris: E. 
de Boccard, 1922); La Sculpture an- 
tique (2 vols.; Paris: Laurens, 1923- 
26); Les Origines du polythéisme hel- 
lénique (2 vols.; Paris: Laurens, 1930- 
32); and Les Religions préhelléniques 
(Paris: Presses Universitaires, 1945), 
as well as more than twelve hundred 
articles on art and religion. 
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